


































MY. WIFE’S HUSBAND, 
By the Author of “ A Desperate Character,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


He was about five-and-twenty, I should say; or, maybe, a year 
or two older ; younger, I scarcely imagine he could have been. In 
this world, however, one can be certain of nothing; so he may 
have been no more than twenty-three—but that matters little, He 
was as fine-looking a young fellow as ever I laid eyes on—as well 
shaped, and as maaly. 

It was but natural that she should have attracted his notice, 
and that when he had once seen her, he should look at her again, 
and yet again—perfectly natural : in fact, he could not have acted 
otherwise, even had he wished it, which would have been impos- 
sible; and I was glad to see it—glad to see that he noticed her, 
though I do not believe she saw him: am certain she would not 
have known him again had they chanced to meet next day—at 
least, such is my opinion: I may be wrong, of course; but I 
think not. 

I am superstitious: I always was, and always will be—’tis 
part of my nature, and can no more be disconnected therefrom, 
than any of the other senses of which I am possessed—not without 
mutilation and disfigurement of my moral being, as great as my 
corporeal entity would suffer were I forcibly deprived of hand or 
oot. 

I ain superstitious and when I saw him for the first time that 
day on board the river steamer, where we sat together, she and I, 
I instinctively felt that he was the man I had been casting about 
for in my mind’s eye for some considerable time. 

It is quite true that I knew nothing on earth about him: 
whether he were married or single, engaged or free, rich or poor, 
even whether he were English or foreign born, Of one thing, 
however, I was certain: be was a gentleman. Let his nationali 
or position in the social scale be what they might, there could be 
no doubt about that—he was a gentleman. 
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He was a remarkable-looking man, too; so much so that no 
one, I believe, could even have passed him casually in the street 
without turning round to look at him again. He was of medium 
height, neither tall nor short—about five feet nine inches, I should 
say ; perhaps half-an-inch more, but certainly not less. His 
figure was manly, and his face decidedly handsome. I cannot 
describe his features seriatim, suffice it they harmonised perfectly 
one with the other. lis eyes were dark, large, and fringed with 
blackest lashes. His hair was brown, and of moderate length, not 
too long, not too short, with a slight tendency to curl, and was 
parted down the centre, as I observed when, on quitting, he 
removed his hat. He had no whiskers ; but a moustache, a shade 
lighter than his hair, defined his upper lip, and permitted me to 
see, when he smiled, that his teeth were white and even. His 
complexion was ruddy, but browned by the sun, and told of per- 
fect health ; as did also the rounded contour of his face and limbs, 

As I glanced at him, | could not forbear a sigh—a sigh, not 
of envy, but regret. The contrast was so marked, so painfully 
marked, that it was not possible to stifle a natural feeling of regret, 
which, as I have said, found vent in a passing sigh. But I envied 
him not: neitber his youth—though mine was passing away from 
me unepjoyed—nor his good looks and fine figure, nor even his 
perfect health. I sighed at the contrast between us—nothing 
more, I knew but too well that the gulf could not be bridged 
over, that we stood on opposite sides of it, and that there was no 
one thing in all the world common between us two. 

No one thing: certainly not. No one thing in all the world. 

And yet—why did I follow him with admiring, even long- 
ing eyes, as he paced the deck of the river steamer on that bright 
autumn afternoon? Why did my heart beat more quietly, 
naturally, th»n it had done for many a day, for many a long and 
weary day? Some good angel, perhaps--I am superstitious— 
lifted a corner, in pity, of the darkly inscrutable curtain that 
hides our fate from all of us, and permitted me a glimpse into 
futurity ? 

I will think so; it comforts me to think so; and why should I 
be denied so harmless a satisfaction, the one faint gleam of heavenly 
light that shines in upon my darkness? I will think an angel 
pitied me that day. 

I have already said that he seemed struck with her appearance, 
and immedjately noticed her; not vulgarly, not obtrusively, no: 
he was a gentleman, there could be no doubt about that. As each 
turn he took upon the deck brought him past the spot where we 
were sitting, she and I, he glanced at her for an instant, and each 
time, as I could see, with increasing admiration. True, the glance 
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was but momentary, and was unremarked by the object of it; but 
not by me. She sat, still and placid, as if no heart was spurred 
to an accelerated measure by the stimulus of her beauty; for she 
was beautiful—oh! how rarely beautiful, none could know better 
than myself. 

It may be thought that I had no love for her, could have had 
none—ah me! would my inmost heart were laid bare that it might 
be seen how I worship her! It is the very depth, the intensity of 
a love that’ would madden any other who had loved her less than 
I. I am not selfish in my love, ’tis her I love and not my- 
self, as this record I am penning will incontestably prove when 
[| 

Love? Ob, heaven! oh, earth! time and eternity! bear 
witness to my love. I loved her, I love her; and, if love be 
possible on the distant shore whither I am bound, shall love her 
there, as I have loved, and love her here, for herself alone. 

Did she ever love me? I think so—yes, I think so. Calmly 
reviewing all the past, I think so; and it is some consolation in 
my fearful condition to think that a fellow-creature has loved 
me, and regards me with a tender, gentle pity even now—even 
now. 

Some consolation, did I say? No, the very greatest, the only 
one, in fact, except that I shall not leave her unprotected, un- 
provided for—ah! that takes away the sting of suffering and 
death. Yes, even situated as I am, I can lay my hand upon my 
heart and say that I am happy. 

It seems a mockery to couple such an epithet with such a 
miserable wretch as I; but the conjunction is not so unnatural 
as might be supposed, for 1 have positively nothing to make me 
unhappy now. 

The agony I endure is absolutely unavoidable, and, thanks to 
chloral and morphia, I have moments of narcotic oblivion which 
are, to one in my condition, priceless. I have constant watchful 
care, and am spared the dread of leaving her to the mercy of a 
pitiless world. Ah! with her beauty and innocence that had been, 
indeed, a fearful contemplation. 

I am spared that—I could not have endured the thought of 
leaving her alone, and must—I shudder at the thought of what 
I must have done had I never seen her; yes, I shudder, and am 
thankful, unspeakably thankful, that I have been so mercifully 
spared and dealt with. 

He was certainly struck with her beauty at’ first sight; I saw 
it directly, though his manner was perfect; he glanced at her 
merely for a moment, as each turn he took upon the deck brought 
him past the spot where we were sitting, she and I; a less well- 
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bred man would have stared at her, drunk his full of her beauty, 
especially seeing how sorry a protector was hers; but he contented 
himself with the merest sip of her loveliness, and passed on un- 
remarked ; so gentle and unobtrusive was his notice of her that 
she never saw it, never saw him, did not even look at him when 
at last he sat down beside me on the seat she and I had occupied 
so long. 

Then? I watched her narrowly—is not the least selfish love 
a jittle jealous? it would not be love were it not so—she seemed 
quite unembarrassed by his proximity, evidently had no presenti- 
ment of what was to be, and that, perhaps—are we not all strange 
cumpounds of confidence and jealousy, love and hate?—drew 
me closer to the stranger than might otherwise have been the 
case. 
Might? nay, must—for had she blushed or simpered, as many 
a weaker and more worldly one had done, I should have hated 
him, and driven him from me; or, more correctly speaking, have 
risen, and taken her with me, have sought another part of the vessel : 
but she took no notice of him whatever, and when he and I spoke 
to each other, she continued lost in her reverie, and heard no 
more of our trivial observations ubout the weather, speed of the 
vessel, and so forth, than if we had been in a different world ; 
and I blessed her from the bottom of my heart. 

Figure of speech that, fer my heart has no more to do with 
my thoughts and feelings than my liver, nor as much. In my 
mind, then, among the intricate convolutions of grey and white 
matter that constitute my brain, the mysterious seat of thought 
and of all our emotions, our very soul—I blessed her in my in- 
most soul, and—but whose blessing is it that becomes a curse? no 
matter, not mine, truly, I will hope, not mine. 

He had passed us perhaps a dozen times, and each time the 
circuit he paced upon the deck had grown less and less, until J 
fancied he was about to belie the opinion I had formed of him by 
taking his stand before us and gazing his fill upon her beauty ; 
but I was mistaken, for he suddenly moved away to the other 
side of the deck, and resolutely, as I thought, turned his back 
upon us. 

Then I sighed, and my darling (she was my darling then and, 
Heaven help me! is so now) tenderly asked me if I suffered. 

“No, Iam freer from pain than usual, much.”, . 

“Thank God, dear !’’ she murmuredl—we had many thoughts 
not in common, we two, not at all in common—and resumed 
her contemplation of the rapidly fading shoré, and her silent 
communion with her own thoughts—sweet innocent thoughts, I 
felt, and feel assured. 
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He was gone; she would never see him more—-one of my 
usual baseless day-dreams, I was tempted to curse my destiny, 
but restrained myself; doubtless it was all ordered for the best. 
Would I could believe so; but, alas! 

We neared our destination; we should soon be separated for 
ever; it was a pity! nay, more than a pity—it was a deplorable 
misfortune. Why had I not spoken to him when it was open for me 
todoso? Ah me! why, had I not done and left undone many and 
many a thing in my brief span of life? I am scarce thirty years 
old, oh reader, and my days are few, and numbered every one ; 
my fate has overtaken me earlier than might have been expected ; 
but I am guiltless of the crime of hastening on my end—as yet. 

Ay, my days are few and numbered, now, everyone of them ; 
but I leave her happy, and have no other wish than to render her 
happier still; and she will be happy by-and-bye, that I know. 
Verily, if 1 was not persuaded that it was very near, I should feel 
tempted to hasten her emancipation from a thraldom that pleased 
her once, and against which she has never, I feel certain, even 
yet rebelled—no, not even in scarce-admitted thought ; but there 
is no need, she will soon be free—soon ; ay, surely, and so shall I 
-—blessed freedom! how I yearn for thine approach ! 

He was gone; we should see him again no more—but as the 
bee, roving at will among the flowers of the garden, returns again 
and yet again, cannot help returning to the lovely rose from whose 
nectaries she first drew precious sweets—so the stranger, after a few 
minutes spent in contemplation of the opposite river-bank to that 
at which we were gazing, she and I, returned to our side of the 
vessel, to interrupted pacing of the deck before us, and to his stolen 
glances, momentary, unobtrusive glances, at my darling. 

We neared our destination; the opportunity might never occur 
again, nay, in all probability never would—he was the man I had 
been seeking for many, many months—I felt satisfied in the inmost 
recesses of my soul that he was; and he must not be lost to sight 
again. I diligently tried to catch his eye, in vain; the steamer 
was fast approaching the landing-stage—ha! our eyes met, his and 
mine, and as I gazed into the depths of his, I read true manhvod 
there and smiled. He instantly sat down beside me on the form 
we had occupied since our departure from the pier. 

He sat down beside me, and as he did so glanced across me for 
a moment at her profile, and then, in the most tender and winning 
accents, said: “I fear you are an invalid ?” 

“Tam,” I replied—“ a hopeless invalid.” 

‘No, no,”’ he returned, cheerfully ; “ while there is life there 
is hope—look at me—you would scarcely think that not twelve 
months ago I looked worse than you do now, and yet 
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‘* Now ’’—ah ! he was the picture of health; but I—I shook my 
head. ‘‘ There is no hope for me.” 

No hope, absolutely none ; I knew it but too well ; afew months 
or days and the end must come. 

“ Hush!’’ he whispered, as he saw her take my hand in both 
of ers and glancing tenderly in my face, her eyes suffused with 
tears of love and pity, for I had spoken of my doom in too loud a 
voice. ‘* Hush !’’ he whispered in tones that were almost inaudible 
even to me, and were unheard or unnoticed by her—inaudible almost 
from intensity of sympathy, in part with my sufferings, and in 
part, larger part, perhaps, nay donbtless, with her—‘ Hush! you 
must not speak like that; see how you have distressed your 
sister.”’ 

I started—started almost convulsively ; and a pain, sharper and 
more intense than usual, shot through my frame, and racked me 
from the crown of my head to the soles of my feet with unwonted 
agony; but I controlled myself, and did not cry out; nay, I believe 
I did not move a muscle, I did not close my eyes, only pressed her 
hand with one of mine, and his with the other, for he had taken me 
by the hand in pity; then the cruel pain having ubsided, I felt 
happy, for their eyes met, and they gazed into each other’s souls 
fora moment; but she was not embarrassed, not in the least, for 
she returned the pressure of my hand immediately and eagerly, 
turned to me and inquired—oh, so tenderly—if I were better. 

‘* My sister!” would to Heaven! Well, I had known her from a 
child ; she had neither father, mother, brother, sister, nor any 
blood relation, near or distant ; she was left penniless and extrava- 
gantly beautiful—I am obliged to coin a word, or rather to apply 
one out of its ordinary connection, in order to convey, if possible 
some notion, however faint, of her inconceivable loveliness; and 
oh! my God! she was good and innocent as she was beautiful. 

Alone! left alone to battle with the world at the death of 
an aged woman, who had adopted and cared for her from her 
birth. 

I was not in a position to marry; neither my health nor my 
social standing—a wretched artist without a penny, and liable at 
any moment to be prostrated by a painful and loathsome disea se 
inherited from my parents, for it existed on both sides of my famil 
—a disease which might at any moment compel me, like the false 
prophet of the poet's fancy, to veil my face from my fellow-men— 
how could I think of matrimony? and yet she was without a friend 
in all the world but myself—and 1? Well, I was not without the 
passions of my kind, though so miserable a wretch. 

When the poor old woman died, before even she was buried 
some greedy relatives of hers pounced upon the few poor sticks o 
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furniture and other effects that she had left behind ; the pension she 
had enjoyed during her lifetime expired with her, and my poor 
darling was told by the unfeelling harpies that the workhouse was 
the only fit place ‘‘ for the like of her.’’ 

‘«For the like of her !’” The Queen’s palace had been all too poor 
a dwelling-place. 

Under the circumstances what could be done? What could I 
do? I could not see her turned out into the streets to the mercy of 
a pitiless world, 4nd she not yet eighteen. No, death had been 
preferable to such a fate ; and I could at least offer her a temporary 
asylum—a poor one it is true, but preferable to the workhouse or 
the streets. I could not marry her—knew not, in fact, if she would 
marry me; something, however, must be done, and that without 
delay. 

She had sought me at my lodgings, when the cruel kindred o 
her dead protectress had turned her pitilessly out of doors; she had 
sought me, dear girl, as the only friehd she had in the world, and 
weeping piteously had told me the cruel truth, that she was home- 
less, penniless, friendless—‘‘ But no,’’ she continued, raising her 
dear eyes to my face, “‘ not friendless quite; am I ?”’ 

Who could have resisted the appeal? I well remember every 
word I said, but —let it pass: I do believe I have done my duty 
by her—and she? ab! she bas been another life to me. May 
the Heavens, and the Great Ruler of the Heavens bless her, fo 
her goodness to such a misefable, stricken wretch ! 

‘‘T could have supported myself by sewing,”’ she said, after a 
pause, “if they had left me the home ; but they have seized upon 
everything, have even locked the door of the room where she is 
lying, and then thrust me by the shoulders out of doors,”’ 

We wept together, and}I thought—thought long and deeply. 
I could not afford to take separate lodgings for her, which would, 
also necessitate her being left by herself; which, with her beauty 
as to be deprecated. I could not marry her, asI have said—not 
even if she consented—-and of that I was igaorant—to marry me. 
She could not share my lodgings; I was no relation, and the 
world is prone to evil-speaking. Alas! though we were innocen 
as angels, we should be talked about, pointed at by the calumnious 
finger of scorn—yet, conscious of our own integrity, what did it 
matter what some few scores of strangers thought, or said ? 

What matter? alas! 7 


“ Quique grossier qu'un mensonge puisse étre, 


La plaie est faite; et, quoiqu’il en guérisse, 
On en verra dumoins la cicatrice.” 


So wrote the victim of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness 
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ere the poisoned dart of as foul a calumny as was ever concocted 
out of hell had hurried him, in the heyday of his powers, to an 
untimely and dishonoured grave; and his words have passed into a 
proverb. 

No, I could not bea: the thought of seeing her pointed at by 
the Phrynes and Messalinas of the neighbourhood as one of them. 
selves. No, a thousand times no: better she should die a million 
deaths. 

I had nothing : I was possessed of nothing of sufficient value, 
which, if sold upon the spot, would suffice to keep her for a month ; 
or 1 should have willed it to her, and have killed myself that she 
might have inherited at once. No; for her sake even I must live 
as long as possible, and work. Then— 

After all, the present was the chief object of my concern. ° 
‘‘ What is to be done now?” was the question waiting for an 
answer, and to which I could give no reply. 

My landlady? An inbuman beldam, whe would be the very 
first to cast the stone of condemnation at my darling. 

** Dearest,” I said, at last, “ I know not what to do.” 

“Can I not stay with you?” she asked, as unconscious of im- 
propriety asa newborn babe. ‘‘Can I not stay with you?’’ Then, 
seeing my hesitation and dire confusion, she continued: “ Fora 
few days, until I have bad time to look round, and try to find 
something to do ” 

I would speak to my landlady, inhuman wretch though I 
well knew her to be. I must speak to her, throw myself on her 
mercy ; I had no alternative. 

‘* Wait a moment,” I said to my darling; ‘‘1 will speak to 
Mrs. Brown, and see what can be done.”’ 

Oh, the wretched old woman ! the odious, abominable creature ! 
And she had daughters of her own, too! but, perhaps, that was 
the very reason? the heartless crone! the unnatural old abomi- 
nation ! 

Strong language, this; but justified by provocation. 

‘Look here,” she said, when I had told my tale— enough to 
move the heart of stone—‘‘look here, young man”’—I was but 
six-and-twenty, reader—‘‘ look here, young man; you aint a- 
going to come none o’ them games over me; not if I know it. 
Bring a gal to live with you in my house! No, no; you're in 
the wrong ,box, there, I can tell you, teetotally. Out she goes, 
and you, too, precious soon, if you don’t mind what you're 
about.” oe 

As she spoke, the hag actually began to put her threat into 
execution, had ascended two or three steps, before, trembling with 
passion, I had sufficiently recovered my presence of mind to stay 


her progress. 
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You will understand that I was in the woman’s power, could 
not leave her house just then, or I should not have endured her 
insolence for a inoment. 

‘Stop !” I cried, laying my hand on her arm, to detain her— 
“stop; if I marry her?” 

The woman laughed—-a horse laugh—by which I presume, is 
meant a hoarse laugh, for man alone is a laughing animal—coarse 
and insulting: “ Marry, indeed! You—why, if you can’t keep 
yourself, how cah you keep a wife !—ha, ha, ha!’’ 

‘*T shall work day and night.’’ 

‘* What are you going to do with her in the meantime—— ?” 

I dare not write the remainder of the harpy’s words, unutter- 
ably foul ayd odious as they were. 

“ If you will let her stay bere,”’ I pleaded, restraining my anger 
by a violent effort, ‘‘ I will walk about the streets all night, or seek 
refuge in the casual ward.” 

My landlady laughed again. ‘ Not so green,” she said, and 
winked odiously ; ‘‘ oh, no, we’re not so green as all that comes to, 
young man.” 

I was in despair ; then, as if a thought had sudden!y occurred 
to her, she continued in a wheedling, coaxing tone: “ Tell you 
what I'll do, John,”—she called me by my baptismal name at 
times, when in a good humour—“ Tell you what I’ll do, John ; 
if you'll give me that picture you’re about finishing—the cottage 
by the millstream, with the woman feeding her ducks, your gal 
shall stay with me, in Polly’s place, until you can have the banns 
called, and be decently married—there !”’ 

Oh, my God! my darling given over to the mercies of that 
cruel woman! to be her slave for three long weeks! half starved, 
overeworked, and forced to sleep in a cupboard haunted by rats 
and black-beetles—bhorrible ! 

But what could else be done? My cherished picture, too, at 
which I had toiled incessantly for more than two months; and 
which I fondly hoped might bring me, if not name and fame, at 
least the price of some months’ bread—to give it up to her, the 
harpy! Alas! there was nothing else to be done. 

Banns—three weeks—Oh Heaven! I had not the money to 
pay for a licence even to shorten my darling’s cruel servitude. 

Ah, poverty! thou art a cruel taskmaster, or mistress, which ? 
No matter. 

“‘ Dearest,”’ I said, when I had rejoined my darling in the 
room that served me for parlour, bedroom, studio, and kitchen, 
and speaking low, for [ knew that my landlady was outside listening 
at the door: ‘* Dearest, will you marry me ?”’ 

She did not seem in the least surprised or disconcerted by the 
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abruptness of my proposal, as I expected she would have been, 
but answered quietly: ‘“‘ Yes, John, if you wish.” 

There was no bashfulness in her look, as there was no hesita. 
tion in her reply, and I was annoyed, surprised, perplexed; but 
recollecting myself, made answer: ‘‘ Very well; it shall be-so, 
When ?” 

‘I don’t mind; to-day—now—whenever you please.” 

“Tam not—I shall not be prepared before to-morrow.” 

Poor darling! she had not the least idea what “ marrying” 
meant; and by Heaven! she never should; never. She must be 
my wife—there was no alternative but the pitiless streets. She 
should be my sisterin very truth; my wife only in name ; but one 
does not like to be reminded of one’s temptations and one’s trials, 
which was the reason of that pang that so cruelly thrilled me to 
the soul when he spoke of her as my blood relation ; for, after all, 
I am a man, and not, as I have said, without the passions of my 
kind. We have been husband and wife for more than two long 
years, but only in name; so help me Heaven! 

My picture was all but finished, a few hurried touches completed 
it. I gave them in the failing twilight and rushed out of the room, 
with my treasured work under my arm. I had made up my mind 
that my landlady should never call it hers, let the consequence be 
what it might—and on the landing met the harpy. 

‘* Where are you off to so fast, John?” she asked, in the 
fondling tone I hated more than her most virulent invective; “ and 
with my picture, too ?” 

‘“‘T am going to fit it to a frame,”’ I replied, regardless of truth, 
in my anxiety and distress of mind, and tried to rush past her down 
the stairs; but she set herself before me, and, without having re- 
course to violence, I could not pass. 

“Ts the gal in there now ?’’ she inquired, pointing to my 
room. 

I nodded ; I could not trust myself to speak—and, moreover, 
she knew it very well, for she had been outside the door all the 
time. 

“T'll step in and have a chat with her.”’ 

Profanation! never! I darted past the hag, and turning the 
key, which fortunately was on the outside, locked my darling, much 
to her astonishment as she afterwards admitted, safely in, flew down 
stairs, and into the street. 

The wretched Jew to whom I nominally sold, really gave away, 
my earlier productions, was not at home when I reached his shop— 
a stranger was there, however, who turned round on my entrance; 
evidently thinking that the proprietor of the establishment had 
returned. 
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“How much do you want for that ”’’ he asked, pointing to a 
small work of mine which I had disposed of to the Hebrew some 
lime previously. 

“Tt is not mine,” I replied, “ I sold it to Mr. Levy some months 
back ; and do not know what he is asking for it.” 

“You painted that landscape ?”’ 

 Yes.”’ 

“Then! will you allow ine to look at the picture you have in 
your hand ?” 

“ Certaialy.”’ 

He examined it critically ; near, at a distance, in every light. 

‘* How much do you want for this ?’”’ he asked at length. 

“T have hoped Mr, Levy would give me five pounds for it,” I 
answered humbly. 

‘* Five pounds ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, without looking up; so I have hoped ; but I 
fear he will not, he—” I stopped ; 1 must not speak ill of my 
employer, especially in his absence—“‘it is a great deal of money, I 
know, but——” > 

‘‘ How long have you been engaged on it ?” 

‘‘ Off and on, between two and three months.”’ 

“ You are a professional artist ?” 

“Yes; at least, Ido nothing else; I live by my—by the sale 
of my paintings.” 

“To Levy ” 

sé Yes.”’ 

“God help you, young man! you are an idiot.” 

‘I felt too agitated, too humiliated by the consciousness of my 
poverty to retort, and stood before the stranger silent, with my eyes 
fixed on the floor, longing for the arrival of my patron. 

“T’ll give you twenty,” presently, said the strange gentleman, 
after another keen scrutiny of the picture. 

“ Twenty ?”? I returned, looking up at him, ‘‘a pound? Mr. 
Levy will give me more than that I know.” 

The stranger stamped impatiently on the floor, raising a little 
cloud of dust from the worm.-eaten boards, ‘‘ Pounds!—twenty 
pounds, you confounded idiot! I will give you twenty pounds for 
that picture ; will you take it ?”” 

‘‘Will I? O, sir,” I answered with palpitating heart and 
trembling voice, ‘I will, with most grateful thanks; but are you 
not robbing yourself to serve me?” 

‘No, young man; | am almost robbing you to serve myself 
but another time you will put a higher price upon your work, so 
that the lesson is worth something to you.”’ | 
My precious darling! I need hot tie her now to one very little 
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better than a corpse. I shall be able to provide for her without 
that, and need not punish now to save her. 

I hurried back to my lodgings ; my landlady was waiting for me 
at the door. 

** You hartful dodger !”” she began; ‘‘ so you thought I’d run 
away with your gal, eh ? and locked her up, did you ?” : 

“Peace, woman !”’ I answered loftily ; “ get out of my way, and 
let. me pass.” 

Ha! it was pippins and cheese, truly, to see her astonishment 
and know that greater still was in store for her—ay, pippins and 
cheese—stilton and ribstons. 

“‘ Where’s my pictur ?”’ 

‘Your picture, woman !”’ 

“Yes; my pictur, man; where's my pictur? if you’ve gone and 
played me any trick about it, pawned it, or sold it, I’ll sell your 
sticks to-morrow, —— me if I don’t.” 

I laughed ; the first time for many a long day, and jingled the © 
gold in my pocket. ‘‘ How much do I owe you, Mrs. Brown ?” 

‘* Me !—howe me ?” she replied in an altered tone, as she listened 
to the rattle of the money. ‘“ Are you going to pay me what you 
howe me, Mr. : 

I need not conceal my name—Christopherson. 

** Are you going to pay me what you owe me, Mr. Christo- 
pherson ?” 

‘‘T am; how much is it altogether ? ”’ 

“ There’s five week’s rent, and——”’ 

‘* Stop,” 1 exclaimed, haughtily interrupting her, and pulling 
out ahaadful of gold, ‘1 don’t want particulars: how much do I 
owe you altogether ?”’ 

“ Three pounds, seventeen shillings and ninepence three far- 
things,” she replied, though I felt sure it would not be so much by 
at least a pound. 

‘‘There,”’ I replied, handing four sovereigns, ‘“ take that. I 
shall leave your house to-morrow.” 

The woman seemed to have been suddenly struck dumb; she, 
usually so glib of tongue, took the money without a word and 
curtseyed humbly ; she had begun to perceive that she had com- 
mitted a slight mistake in treating me as she had been used to do; 
or was it simply the sight of so much money in my possession— 
for the stranger had paid me for my picture in gold—that had 
taken away ber breath? Idid not wait to see, but rushed past 
her, hurried up stairs, liberated my darling who was crying bitterly 
at being locked in she knew not why, poured the sixteen remaining 
sovereigns into her lap, and danced about the room like a Bel- 
lamite. : 
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Oh, it was delicious to see her look of joyful surprise, as she 
gathered up the bright coins in her dainty hands. 

‘* Where did you get all this money from, John’?”’ 

I told her. 

‘‘The dear, good gentleman! Did he tell you his name and | 
where he lived ?”’ 

“No, darling ; I never thought of asking him.” 

‘How will you know where to find him again t”” 

‘“‘T daresay I shall see him again at Levy’s,” I replied, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ or perhaps that excellent Hebrew may give me his 
address.’’ 

My darling shook her head—ah! it was a good and beautiful 
little head—was, did I say? nay, is! ay, and ever will be! 

“T hope you thanked him,” she presently observed, after we 
had again lovingly scrutinised each coin. 

‘*Thanked him? yes, darling, and for your sake more than 
my own. No need now for you to marry me, thank Heaven !’’ 

The bright, happy look faded instantly from her face, her eyes 
filled up again with tears, nay, overflowed, and pearly drops coursed 
rapidly down her cheeks; more, she held out her two hands full of 
gold to me, and sobbed: ‘‘ Here, take it—let me go to the work- 
house; it is the only place fit for me.” 

Patience! I had been too abrupt, had startled her, she would 
recover her surprise ; 1 had been too abrupt. 

I took her two hands, full of gold as they were, in mine, and 
pressed them to my lips—I could do so then without danger. 

‘My precious darling, I did not mean to wound your feelings, 
but simply that I should now be enabled to provide for you, 
without tying you to a wretch who is only fit for the charnel 
house.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t !’’ she sobbed ; *‘ oh, please, don’t! 

‘Don’t what, my dearest? am [ hurting your hands?’ I still 
held them in mine, and had, perhaps, squeezed them on the gold 
and hurt her. 

‘‘Not my hands,” she replied, between her sobs, ‘* not my 
hands; but you have hurt me—oh, so cruelly! almost as much 
as those wicked people that turned me out of poor grandmother's 
house.’’ 

“I do not understand,’’ I faltered ; “ darling, how have I hurt 
you? Believe me——” 

She stopped me: “ You said you would not marry me now you 
had got somuch money. I know you are so clever that I am not 
worthy of you; but-—”’ 

. Ob, Heaven! not worthy of me—of me! merciful powers! let 
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me try to describe her, and then draw as faithful a picture of my. 
self as I can. 


No, I cannot paint her in words: I have tried to do so on 
canvas, but that was so very, very far from doing her even the 
least modicum of justice that I destroyed it. I cannot describe 
her. Has not Spenser prophetically written : 


“* How shall frayle pen describe her heavenly face, 
For fear, through want of skill, her beauty to disgrace !” 


* 


No, I shall not attempt it; I will not attempt it. Let the 
reader picture to himself the loveliest woman he has even seen, 
multiply all her charms a thousandfold, and he will then, perhaps, 
have formed a faint idea of my darling’s beauty. 

Had she been the daughter of a duke, of a monarch, she, 
untaught and all but uneducated, could not have been been more 
perfect in her lissome gracefulness of figure and carriage, in every - 
charm of voice and feature. 

She thought she was not worthy of me! of me! merciful 
Heavens! of me! 

I have spoken of her in the past tense, but she is as beautiful, 
nay, more so now than ever, and—— 

Let me endeavour to portray myself, premising that 1 was 
not then so piteous an object as I have since become ; though even 
then I was but too well aware of my ultimate destiny. Hi = 

Why ? ob, why, will the unhappy being afflicted with here- 
ditary disease marry, and transmit their blemishes to their de- 
scendants? Why are they permitted to do so? 

Surely a time will come when such crimes will be punished, if 
not rendered impossible ? 

My father and mother were both afflicted with an incurable 
disorder, which they had inherited from their parents, and died 
when I was little more than an infant. How could I escape ? 

With much mistaken, though loving, care an aunt succeeded 
in rearing me almost to manliood, and then expired in my arms, a 
victim to the family complaint. 

‘ Was there hope forme? None. I was but too well acquainted 
with the fate in store for me, and had seen too much of cruel. 
suffering in my short span of life not to know, to feel the awful 
wickedness of begetting sons or daughters in my own miserable 
likeness, Not that I was physically so very wretched an object 
then—at the date of my poor aunt’s death, I mean; on the con- 
trary, to the superficial observer I seemed a tolerably healthy lad. 
But I knew better, or, rather, worse. I knew I was doomed, and 
that what acquaintances called the bloom of health on my cheeks 
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was, in reality, a hectic flush; for my aunt, with cruel kindness, 
had made me aware of my prospects and condition. 
And she was not worthy of me! Why, as the poet sings: 


' “A man had given all other bliss 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips,” 
And she said—thought doubtless—that she was unworthy of me! 
uf me! Gracious Heaven, of me! 

“ Darling,” I exclaimed, pressing her in my arms until each 
pulsation of her heart thrilled through me like an electric shock, 
as her warm, full bosom throbbed against mine, and her sweet 
breath fanned my face, as she gazed, oh, so lovingly and appeal- 
ingly, into my eyes, that I was fain to turn mine away, driven 
almost to mad forgetfulness of my compact with a relentless 
fate—“ Darling, I love you! love—love—love—love you !’’ and at 
each repetition of the word I kissed her—kissed her forehead, her 
cheeks, eyes, lips, in a paroxysm of irrepressible emotion. 
‘‘T love you; and it is because I do love you.” Here I gently, 
but firmly, released myself from her entwining arms, and tenderly 
pushed her from me, compelling her once more to sit down on the 
dilapidated sofa that occupied one side nearly of the room. “ It 
is because I do love you that I would not bind you to me. Oh, 
my darling, you cannot doubt my love for you! you cannot surely 
doubt it! Heaven knows I would lay down my life for you this 
moment if, by so doing, I could cause you the slightest pleasure,”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe you,” she sobbed, dropping the gold in her 
lap, as she rocked herself to and fro, on the crazy sofa, that 
crerked dismally with her every movement, it might be in sym. 
pathy with her irrepressible sorrow. ‘I don’t believe you; for, if 
you loved me as you say, you would try to make me happy, and 
not miserable.” : 

I was on the point of once more taking her in my arms, but 
stopped myself by an effort that cost me more, I was going to say, 
than any other I have ever made in all my life, but that would 
not be true; still, by a strong effort I refrained from again em- 
bracing her; content, rather, to »ppear unkind, nay, brutal in her 
eyes, than be guilty of the cruelty, the wickedness, of making her 
my wife. 

Alas! perhaps I had other motives, too ; perhaps I doubted my 
own : trength of purpose to keep the resolution I had formed, when 
marrying seemed the only alternative before us; perhaps I felt my 
inability to resist the daily, hourly temptations to which such com- 
panionship would expose me— temptations to which her innocence 
would but render me the more obnoxious, 
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I do not know—I do not believe I am more selfish, or a greater 
cowurd than other men; but I was taught by my more ‘than mother, 
the aunt who cared for my helpless infancy, and scarce more hel pful 
boyhood, that I must not tempt Providence, and I had not yet 
learned to disregard her teaching ; perhaps—but why speculate on 
my motives? I was a man, though an afflicted one—and I mis. 
trusted myself, or rather my ability to adhere to the rule of conduct 
I had laid down for myself. 

We sat in silence for some minutes, neither caring to be the first 
to speak. 

Suddenly she started up, and, without looking at me, walked 
hastily towards the door; I followed her with my eyes, and the—— 
I had written “hard,’’ but “‘despairing”’ is the better word—the 
despairing expression of her features terrified me. Lucifer, when 
cast down from Heaven, may, in the first realised moment of 
his fall, have worn such a look, at once expressive of regret and 
honelessness. 


I rushed after her; I caught her by the hand; “ Darling, 


'*? 


dearest, my own, be it as you will! 

She fell into my arms lifeless, I laid her on the sofa, and kneel- 
ing beside her bowed my head, and prayed to the Heaven that 
heard me not, or hearing, refused my request, that she might never, 
never wake again. 

I loved her: I was beloved: I was what I am, and therefore I 
prayed to Heaven as I did, but my prayer was unheeded; I must 
drink the cup of suffering to the dregs: slowly she revived, and 
returned to consciousness and—me—— 

I cannot go on—yet I must. 

‘* Dearest,’’ I said, with bated breath, ‘‘ be it as you will-—you 
shall be my wife.” 

‘* Now you are like what you used to be,” she replied, as the 
colour returoed.-to her lips, “ kind to me, and I love you, and shall 
never leave you any more.” 

Oh! the innocent archness of manner, voice, and look ! I could 
have taken her to my heart and kissed her, hugged her—but I dared 
not, ,Ske had taken one of my hands in hers, and sat fondling it; 
whilst I, like one whose palm is fixed to the electrical battery, had 
no power to move, to draw myself away from the subtle fluid that 
permeated every nerve with thrillingly delicious torture. 

Oh! my God! why was I ever born! 

My father and mother had no thought of me when they joined 
hands and hearts and revelled a brief space in the delights of a 
mutual companionship that is more enthralling than aught else 
this side the}grave. Why, then, should I be so considerate for an 
offspring that might never be born to me, after all t 
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Chimera! folly! day-dream! bah! away with forethought 
scruple, moral principle ! with all and everything save the enjoy- 
ment of my undoubted rights! away! yes, away with conscience ; 
perish my ascetic resolutions! and while I live let me—yea, let me 
enjoy my life! 

I pressed her to my heart until the violence of my embrace had 
almost stopped her breath. I kissed her—her lips, cheeks, eyes, 
forehead, till she, poor darling, terrified, ay, and hurt, by the fierce- 
ness of my caresses, strove to release herself from arms that would 
have held her enclasped for ever—to free herself from the grasp of 
one who had then desired no better fate for him and her than once 
befel Hermaphrodite and Salmacis. 

Ah me! I was mad! yes, mad ; worse than mad, for the insane 
are irresponsible for their actions, and I was responsible-—I knew 
but too well what I was doing, what I was about to do. 

No, I was not mad, I was wicked; blinded by the furiousness 
of my passions, perhaps, but not insane; and yet, no, not wicked ; 
a weak—‘“‘ fool’ I was about to write, but that would not be true 
—a man, a weak, erring man. Pity me, reader; pray for me if you 
believe in prayer, or Providence; and yet when you see these lines, 
I shall be in the hands of Providence and beyond the reach of 
prayer. - For my part, I scarce know whether or not I do believe ; 
yet I have prayed in my time—ay, and have fancied that my 
prayers were heard and answered. Yes, I have thought so ; 
bear with my weakness, for have I not told you that I am super- 
stitious, 

Well; I pressed her, my darling, so violently to my heart, my 
arms were strong then, that I bruised and hurt her tender body so 
severely that the agony she endured obliged her tocry out; and that 
cry it was that brought me to my senses, 

What had I done! my darling! my well-beloved, my angel- 
wife! I released her, and she swooned again; once more I laid 
her on the couch and turned away; I dared not trust myself to 
gaze upon her prostrate form. 

I bad no fear for her; I knew her propensity to lose conscious- 
ness on slight excitement, and I was aware that the paroxysms 
were usually of but short duration ; so I turned away and perceived 
that an eye was glued to the keyhole of the door. 

On the impulse of the moment, and without in the least reflect- 
ing on the barbarity of the action and its involving consequences, I 
snatched a pencil from the table, and wildly thrust it throagh the 
keyhole, intending it to reach and punish the prying 70 ay 
my intention was baffled; the eye saw what was coming, and the 
owner of it retired in time to avoid the menaced blow. Atthesame 
moment a well-known, apd once-dreaded voice exclaimed be the 
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landing: “Open that door immediately !"’ and heavy blows were 
directed against the paintless pannel. 

The noise of this sudden onslaught, or the harsh grating sounds 
of that vixenish voice, roused my beloved from her momentary 
trance ; she started from the couch, and rushing towards me, caught 
me by the arm as I withdrew the homicidal pencil from the 
keyhole. 

“ What is the matter ?’’ she asked in terrified accents, and clung 
to me like a child to its mother. 

I pacified my beloved, unheeding the commotion at the outer 
side of my door—unheeding my landlady’s objurgations for a time, 
At length, however, the noise grew so distracting, and the woman’s 
outcries so violent, that I feared the neighbourhood would be 
aroused, and unlocked the door; whereupon the angry beldame 
reeled into the room and attempted to lay violent hands upon my 
darling. 

Not without difficulty I succeeded in keeping the virago at bay, 
and, in as stern a voice as I could command, inquired the reason of 
her outrageous conduct. Inquired it, though the cause was visible 
enough—she was intoxicated. 

“Where is my picter?” she yelled, “the picter you promised 
me, you villain! you shameful debaucher, you!”’ 

Could I argue with the hag in her then condition? in any con. 
dition? No: it was worse than useless to attempt to do so. I took 
her by the shoulders, and forced her from the room. 

“ Darling,” I said to my beloved, when I had got rid of our 
unwelcome visitor ; “darling, we must leave this house at once. 
Are you afraid to remain here whilst I go and look for lodgings 


elsewhere ?” 
Yes, she was afraid, and no wonder, of the landlady’s violence, 


though I proposed to lock the door upon her, as I had done before ; 
but no, she was afraid. So we left the house together. 

My beloved knew a place, she said, where there were apart- 
ments to be let at no great distance, and thither we directed our 
steps. We secured the rooms, and engaged 4 man, who contracted 
to do “light work with horse and cart,” to transfer my effects from 
the dreary room I had occupied so long with so much discomfort, 
to these new and more commodious premises. 

I feel I am speaking like an auctioneer [ know, but ah! well, 
’tis no great matter. 

My landlady had disappeared—rather, I should say, did not 
ayain put in her appearance upon the scene of our demenagement. 
I had already paid her, and perhaps she feared to molest me any 
further; or, more probably she was asleep, for usually she was one 
of those ‘‘ who feared not God, neither regarded man ;” me, less 
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than any man: for had I not hitherto, from the date of our first 
acquaintance, been in her debt ? 

Cowed, or drunk, she did not appear, and I was enabled to 
carry off in peace the few things that belonged to me, and which 
I had chiefly inherited from my good aunt—to carry them off, with. 
out let or hindrance, to my new abode, where, thanks to my 
darling, and kind assistance from our new landlady’s husband, we 
were enabled to get comfortably settled before night. 

We were not married yet; but that irrevocable step had been 
fully decided upon. Much as, in my more sober moments, I did 
feel inclined to shirk the responsibility I had finally determined 
upon taking on myself, I could find no loophole of escape on any 
side; my fate was sealed, and it was not in my power to alter or 
control my destiny. 

After all, what was it but one more temptation to resist, to 
overcome? and overcome and resisted it should be, I had deter- 
mined, if I died in the struggle. No son, no daughter, of mine 
should ever suffer from the dread disease of which I had already 
begun to feel the germs at work in my frame. 

We were not married yet ; but we were to be, as soon as pos- 
sible. 

We took our new landlady into our confidence—-or, at least, 
partly so—as far as the contemplated ceremony was concerned, 
but no further, you understand ; and she was kind and sympathetic 
as might be. 

Few women there are but commiserate another about to take 
the fatal step that changes the gay, thoughtless girl into the staid 
and sober matron, the careful and self-sacrificing wife and mother; 
but fewer still are there to be found who do not rejoice to see 
another added to their number, with feelings somewhat akin to 
those of the toilers at the oar, when they hail a new companion in 
their work and misery. 

‘* What does it mean to ‘ marry,’ mother ?” 

*‘ To weep, and bear children, my daughter.” 

“For man must work, and woman must weep,” to the end of 
the chapter——Woe is me ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ay, woe is me! Do men never weep, while women toil, I 
wonder ? and is the bearing of children the only cause of tears ? 

A question this, of which the solution is fraught with diff. 
culties insurmountable, because innumerable, and the days of the 
years of our lives, alas! are few and numbered, every one. 

The author of ‘‘ John Ealifax, Gentleman,” herself a woman,’ 
says that women de not care for » handsome man ; while men 
think him conceited, or words to that effect. 

I don’t believe it. 

But stay! Perhaps the author and I have different and utterly 
conflicting notions of masculine beauty. Probably—nay, certainly 
we have, must have: and yet, is not the proverb truth that tells 
us “ Handsome is that haudsome does ”—a wise old saw, the em. 
bodiment of all the experience of countless generations—a painful 
and regrettable experience, too, that warns us not to pin our faith 
upon appearance ; which was exactly what I had done; have all 
my life, of nearly thirty years, been used to do, 

He was, as I have already said, a remarkably handsome man: 
a magnificent specimen of the race to which he belonged. 

True, I knew not whether he were English or foreign-born - 
until he spoke to me ; then I imagined he must be a countryman, 
for no stranger could speak our tongue as he did. Ms 

He was an Englishman: so I thought, and so much the better. 
Yes, so much the better. I had never known a foreigner in my 
life, it is true, unless Levy the Jew be one; but I mistrusted 
them, chiefly, perhaps, on this Hebrew’s account, Decidedly it 
was another reason for thankfulmess on my part that Ae was 
English born. 

But was he? Ah! there could be no doubt about that. I 
drew him out » not that he was loath to speak, far from it; but I 
artfully (John Christopherson artful! O ye Gods!) inveigled him 
into the pronunciation of all our insular “‘ shibboleths;” and not 
once did his tongue,falter, or the betraying “ shibboleth” fallffrom 
his lips, which were English, conspicuously and unmistakably 
English—so much the better ; so very much the better, as 1 have 
already said. 

What thought she about him? Honestly, I could not say. 

Usaally I prided myself upon being able to read her thoughts ; 
but on this point I could not determine what her feelings were. 
Upon the whole, however, I am inclined to believe that she had no 
thought at all, favourable or unfavourable, of which he was the 
subject—nons whatsoever, 
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No, not then: I am almost certain she did not; as certain as 
anyone can be of anything under the sun. And jyet he was a man 
worthy of a good deal of thought, as I imagined ; notably, of a 
woman’s thdughts. But she was not like other women, or she 
would never have married me, and lived with me in the intimate 
companionship of wife and husband, night and day, for more than 
two years, and been to me no more than sister all the time. 

Oh! the agony, the misery, the utter wretchedness of those two 
years ! 

She never suspected anything; never for.a moment thought 
that our lives were different from those of other men and women. 

“When do you think we shall have a baby ?” she asked of me 
one day, looking into my eyes with a merry twinkle in hers, while 
a smile played on/her lips, creating a Jittle dimple in each cheek, 
and looking so altogether lovely that her beauty nearly drove me 
mad. 

I stared at her like a man who had received his death blow, and 
was only restrained from falling by the spasmodic action of his 
nerves and muscles. I could not answer her, scarcely took in the 
sense of what she said. 

She repeated the question more earnestly, and her expression 
changed from one of archness and pleasure to one of almost fear. 
She thought she had offended me—that I did not love little chil- 
dren, perhaps—O Heaven: ! 

“Why do you ask ;’’ [ managed at length hoarsely to inquire. 

‘All married people have them,’’ she replied, smiling; and 
added, ‘‘ I should so love to bave a little baby! won’t you buy me 
one ?”’ 

A load was lifted from off my heart. I felt as if a burden of 
tons weight innumerable had been taken from my shoulders; and 
I sighed, sighed heavily, in very intensity of relief. Nay, l laughed 
aloud, and answered gaily: ‘‘ We are too poor, my darling, to 
indulge in any such luxuries.’’ 

“ Ever ?” she asked. 

I shook my head. “ Not at present, at all events,” I answered, 
evasively, and the subject dropped. 

- She was as innocent asever. I had feared—no matter what ; 
but had been, happily, mistaken. She wasas innocent as the baby 
she desired to call her own—our own; for I firmly believe she 
would have felt no pleasure in it if I had not called it mine as well 
ashers, - 

She had never played with other children, she had no girlish 
associates, no playfellows of her own age, she had never been to 
school. Theold woman who had reared her, taught her her letters ; 
but she had no inclination for reading, could not read anything, in 
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fact, except the shortest and plainest words. She preferred to sit 
and think, smiling sweetly to herself now and then, with folded 
hands, and half-closed eyes raised heavenwards, as I worked at my 
easel for her support and mine. 

As long as I continued my task she would sit thus motionless, 
enwrapped in happy thoughts, or entranced by the converse of the 
angels who, I firmly believe, were in constant communion with her, 
drawn down to earth from heaven by the magic of her innocence 
and beauty. ' 

Was she likely to notice him ?”’ 

I think not. 

How came it that she had noticed me, who to him was a satyr 
to Apollo, or Pan to Mercury? I cannot tell. 

Yet the solution cannot be far to seek. Had she not been in 
daily—I might say, hourly—companionship with me from her 
infancy ? 

She had. We had grown up, as it were, together ; had walked 
together hand in hand from the time when a sturdy urchin of eight 
years old; I had guided her first toddling steps, as she timidly tot- 
tered to my outstretched arms from her grandmother’s knee. 

She had learned to look up to me from her earliest days. I 
used to call her my little wife, when, God help me! I attached no 
meaning to the word; and so the idea of our marrying was not 
strange to her, was not strange to me—nay, was looked forward 
to, by me, at least, with fond and anxious expectation, until my 
good aunt’s cruel revelation of the destiny that awaited me and 
my children, if ever I should be a father, decided me to take the 
step I had. I would be the last of my accursed race, Oh, why 
was | ever born ? 

We were married ; we occupied the same room, the same bed. 
I know I ought not to go into these details; but how shall [ paint 
in their full extent the purity and innocence of my darling if I do 
not? And to the pure, it is written, all things are pure. Alas! 

I lived through it all, but my sufferings have been greater 
than I could describe. I believe they have hastened on my end. 
So be it. 

There may be a compensating happiness awaiting me in the 
other world: the other nobler, more developed, stage of existence 
that, priests tell us, awaits us when we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil. 

There may be. Well, it is a pleasant delusion, at all events, 
let me cherish it while I may; it assuages the intensity of my 
euffering, makes it endurable. Must we not bear the cross to 
wear the crown? Why should I, wretched man that I am 
wilfully deprive myself, by an enforced or pretended scepticism, © 
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the ineffable consolation I derive from the expectation of another 
and a better life, a happier and higher state of being ? 

I will believe that to die is but to change—I will believe it, in 
spite of the laws of analogy; I will believe that’ we shall meet 
again, she and I, freed from the trammels and curses of this 
wretched, grublike earthly existence. In spite of all my doubts 
I do believe it—Resurgam ! Yes; what does it signify how, when, 
or where? 

I felt assured he would soon call to see me—us, I mean, at 
least, her—for I had given him my address, and he had promised, 
as we parted on the landing-stage, to pay me a visit. 

He thouyht she was my sister, and I did not care to undeceive 
him then. No, I did not care; had I done so, I might never 
have laid eyes on him again. . He was not the man to covet his 
neighbour’s wife, I thought. 

He did call; not the next day, but two days after. I was 
busy at my work, but my darling had gone out, it was a Saturday, 
to lay in our humble supply of provisions for the ensuing 
week; for we had need to practice economy of the atrictest, 
my earnings being barely sufficient to feed us and pay for our 
lodging. 

My generous friend, the purchaser of my picture for twenty 
pounds, had not appeared a second time upon the scene, the un- 
eventful scene, of my daily life; and I had been compelled to part 
with my work to the Jew Levy for even less money than he had 
allowed me for my paintings, before the intervention of my gene- 
rous and unknown benefactor. 

My darling was as unable as an infant to contribute in any way 
to our support; indeed, had she been I could not have endured to 
see her working for me. However, she had never been taught, and 
had no more idea of work or working than the lark that hails the 
rising of the sun from the cloudy canopy that hides him from the 
sight of the watcher who, charmed by the flood of melody that 
drops upon him from the morning sky, looks in vain for the 
minstrel he would have thanked for the glorious, prayer-compelling 
strain. 

So my darling would sit and warble for hours, her beautiful 
eyes fixed upon the heavens, or such portion of them as was 
visible from our London attic, as unconscious of the necessity of 
working as the lark, and as unable to toil had she been bidden. 

Thank Heaven! however, I could work for both, I had once 
hoped to save a few pounds, but my soul was racked by the con- 
sciousness that I must, sooner or later, leave her unprotected, un. 
provided for, to the mercies of a pitiless world. 

Mr, Levy reviled me when he learned that an unknown had 
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eenanarr a work of mine at the untoward price of twenty pounds; 
e cursed me, the brutal trader! to whom the holiest art meant 


but a sum of money, and ordered me out of his shop, or mart, as 
he preferred to have his dingy office called. 

I retired with heavy heart, carrying my picture with me. I 
had spent almost the last of the twenty pounds, and needed money 
sorely to wage my battle—our battle—with the world. 

Pride urged me to shake off the dust’ of my feet upon the 
Hebrew ; love bade me return and grovel at his feet. 

The conflict was severe, but of brief duration ; love was the 
conqueror, and I returned. 

“ Well!” cried the male harpy, with an oath, a low, vulgar 
brutal oath ; ‘‘so here you are again? Do you think I want you 
or your daubs ?’’ other low, vulgar oaths, and expletives that jarred 
more painfully than I can express, on my excited nerves. 

‘‘Go to your nabob!” he continued, for I had foolishly told 
him of my encounter with my generous unknown, when pleading 
with him, accursed Jew that he is! for a higher price for my work ; 
and he had reviled me in the coarsest and most horrible terms his 
foul tongue could utter, or bis fouler mind invent. 

I returned to him, nevertheless, and, after exhausting his by-no- 
means, limited stock of expletives, he ended, by offering me, mute 
with indignation, just half the price he had been used to pay for 
similar work. 

Ah! the wretch knew his man, and had no compunction in 
grinding me down to the dust; the crushing of a Christian was 
part payment of the debt long owed for past cruelties and insults, 
yet unexpiated, to his race by mine. 

I took the two and a half sovereigns he tosssed me across the 
ceunter as value for a picture which, estimated at the rate of re- 
numeration I had received for a companion work, was worth forty 
pounds ; I turned away, blinded with tears, and sorrowfully directed 
my steps towards our lodging. We had been married nearly two 
years then, and my strength was all but exhausted. 

T had heped for a month’s bread, by which I mean a sum of 
money sufficient to provide us with the means of living and paying 
our rent for that length of time, and I had barely enough to keep 
us for two weeks. 

What was to be done ? 

I had no other painting sufficiently advanced to sell; and if I 
had, I knew not where to offer it, nor to whom. 

Surely, after all, we should be obliged to throw ourselves upon 
the parish, or, which would have been worse, run into debt with our 
kind landlady. 

Yes; I had still one resource, I could still work, and I did work 
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all that day, and most of the night; and next morning J had a small 
picture ready for disposal, but not to Levy. No, I would walk the 
soles off my shoes to find another purchaser, but I did not find one, 
though I sought him diligently, and not without tears. 

‘John, dear, you do look poorly; let us go out for the rest of 
the afternoon, the change will do you good, and perhaps we might 
find your good old gentleman, after all.” But I never found him. 

So said my darling, on my return from my fruitless search for a 
market for my work, faint, exhausted, all but in despair, cruelly 
racked with pain, which had grown upon me with daily inoreasing 
intensity for the last few months. 

She was pale, too; she wanted.ehange even more than I. 

‘‘ Dearest,” I replied, fondly gazing into her lovely face, ‘‘ where 
would you like to go? down the river ?” 

“Yes; let us go down the river,’’ she replied, clapping her 
hands and skipping round our little room in joyful anticipation of 
the unaccustomed treat; ‘‘ Oh! it will be delightful !’’ 

Down the river we accordingly went; it was a splendid after- 
noon, and J believe she thoroughly enjoyed the change of scene and 
air; to me the pleasure was not unmixed with pain, for in addition 
to the physical agony I experienced, my mind misgave me that I 
had not long to live, and she was quite unprovided for. The change, 
however, revived me to a certain extent; and after we had passed 
Greenwich I was calmer, and not in as much pain as I had endured 
for the previous day and night. 

He came on board at Greenwich, when I saw him for the first 


® time. 


No; I cannot alter the past, nor would I if Icould; every- 
thing has happened for the best, of that I feel assured, though the 
trial has been a severe one, yet I bless that day from the bottom of 
my heart. 

As I have said he came to see me, as he had promised—to see 
her, I should say, and me for Aer sake. He thought she was my 
sister, and I dared not undeceive him, for I soon perceived that he 
loved her; she had attracted him from the first moment he beheld 
her on board the steamer that autumn afternoon; and as he was a 
man of honour he would never have exposed himself voluntarily 
for a moment to the temptation, the necessity of Joving her, had he 
known her to be another man’s wife; but he believed her to be 
free, and remained for some time under that impressiom, compla- 
cently rivetting the fetters that bound his heart to hers. 

I dared not undeceive him, for I had fuund the man I had been 
looking for ever since the certainty of my approaching doom had 
been forced upon me; and if I stariled him he would fly from us, 
and we should never see him again. 
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About a month after his first visit, he called at our lodgings 
one day while I was out, trying once more to dispose of my picture 
to some other dealer than the Jew; and not seeing me as he entered 
the room, inquired for me as her brother. 

** My brother!” exclaimed my precious darling in surprise, “ my 
husband, you mean, Mr. Paravicini !” 

He was of Italian parentage, on the father’s side, though an 
Englishman by birth and education. 

“My husband, you mean; he has gone round to——” 

Here she suddenly stopped, struck by the sudden alteration in 
our friend, who looked, she said, as if he had received a violent blow 
and was about to fall. 

‘* Are you ill?’ she exclaimed, hastening to place a chair for 
her visitor, into which he sank with a smothered groan. 

He did not answer her, but struck his smooth white forehead so 
forcibly with his open palm, that blood-red presentments of his 
fingers remained visible thereon for several seconds. 

** What is the matter ?’’ she continued; ‘‘ are you ill ?” 

““No; it is nothing,” he replied, recovering himself, and 
starting to his feet. 

But I am anticipating, a fault of mine; for have I not antici- 
pated everything I possibly could ever since I was able to run 
alone? Alas! no one knows it better than myself, and so I do not 
complain—not much, at all events, now, when reason has re- 
sumed her interrupted sway in my heart—ah! it is folly, of the 
rankest, to pluck your pear and eat it while ’tis green ; but greater 
folly still, perhaps, to pluck it and cast it away without even tasting 
to ascertain whether it is eatable or not; which is exactly what I 
have done. 

No matter; the die is cast, and it is worse than useless, now to 
complain or find fault, or even to regret what is irrevocable. 

Yes, he came to see me ; she was not at home that day, but he 
was kind, so kind and sympathetic, that my very soul went out to 
embrace him, and I blessed him from the bottom of my heart. 

He was a physician, at least he weuld be shortly, and was skil- 
ful in his art. A glance told him my tale, and showed him the 
doom that awaited me at no very distant date; but his kind heart 
prompted him to utter words of hope, in which I saw he could not 
hiroself believe, and I shook my head. 

“At least,’’ he continued, “we can give you relief, we can 
mitigate the cruel pain you suffer ;” and he has kept his word, m 
pangs are now endurable, have been for many weary months; he 
has certainly prolonged my life, though whether by so doing he has 
conferred any real benefit upon me, is a question my gratitude 
towards him forbids me to decide—at least, he has deferred the 
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fulfilment of his own happiness, and I can but wonder, admire, and 
wait. 

Day after day he came to see us, and his presence in our little 
room, while it pained me, knowing why he came, afforded me 
exquisite relief; my pains I scarcely felt, and my mind was at rest. 
I had nothing more to dread for her ; she would be saved from the 
pitiless world when I was gone, and be better provided for than she 
had ever been—that was certain; but I am mortal, and it was not 
without some degree of pain that I saw him gradually taking my 
place in a heart that had never been really mine, and would soon 
be altogether his. 

A word from me would have banished him in those early days, 
but that word I could not, would not speak ; it must be, and the 
only question that remained for me to answer was, should I free her 
at once, or should I bide my time ? 

Many reasons decided me upon adopting the latter, and more 
selfish alternative ; but am I not a man with a man’s natural re- 
pugnance to and dread of the unknown ? 

He found me a more conscientious purchaser for my work than 
the hateful Hebrew, Levy, who had plundered me so long; and 
had it been possible for my life to have been prolonged, I should 
soon have been in a position of comparative affluence, and have 
won an artist’s fame; but my days were numbered, and are, even 
now, fast drawing to a close. 

About a month after his first visit to us, 1 was out when he 
called; he learned from her, for the first time, that she was my 
wife and not my sister, and the shock nearly felled him to the 
ground. 

He was in the act of departing when I returned, and his changed, 
dejected aspect struck me forcibly at once. 

“ Hey!’ I exclaimed, “ what has happened to you, friend? are 
you ill?” 

He glanced at me earnestly for a minute without speaking, 
and then, with a heavy sigh, demanded: “‘ Why have you deceived 
me ?”’ 

“T! deceived you?” I exclaimed in astonishment. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ”’ 

“You gave me to understand that—that—she was your 
sister.”’ 

‘Pardon me, never.” 

‘‘'Yes; at least you permitted me to remain under that im. 
pression. 

“ Well ?” 
‘* Well! I thought you were a man of bonour.”’ 
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“So I am.” 

He answered not, but moved towards the door; I caught him 
by the arm and detained him. 

“|My dear,” I said, turning to her, “ will you leave us for a 
while. I have something to say to the doctor.” 

She obeyed me, as she always did, without a word. 

“Now,”’ I said, when she had left the room, relaxing my hold 
of our visitor’s arm, “sit down and I will tell you all.’’ 

I made him acquainted with everything the reader already 
knows, and concluded: “ Said I not well, ‘she is my sister? ” 

‘Man! man!” he exclaimed, when I had ended my tale, ‘‘ if 
you are a man, what shall 1, what can I, say to you ?” 

“Say? nothing to me; you love her, she loves you—nay, do 
not shake your head, I know she does, though she has not told me 
so; marry her when I am gone; and if that be too long a time to 
wait, she shall be free to-morrow.”’ 

‘* How do you know,”’ he replied, without appearing to have 
noticed my concluding words—‘t how do you know I had any 
thought of marrying, even when I believed her to be your sister ?” 

I answered : ‘‘ Because you are a man of honour, and you love 
her.’’ 

He raised his eyes to my face, scanned me narrowly for a 
moment, and then fixed his gaze upon the floor. Not another word 
was spoken for some minutes by either ; I would not, and apparently 
he could not, speak. 

At last he looked up again and said, quietly : ‘* You are right ; 
I do love her, and but can you bear to think of her as the wife 
of another ?’ 

‘* Yes,” I replied, “ I have long schooled myself to the idea; it 
is the only chance that remains for her. Had I not found you, she 
would not have survived me long.”’ 

Ife shuddered, understanding my meaning. 

“TI could not have left her tothe mercy of the world, penniless, 
and so beautiful.”’ 

“ Have you no faith in Providence—in God?’ . 

It was my turn te shudder. I muttered: ‘I believed I was 
right in preparing for every contingency ; but thank Heaven! now 
she can live.” . | 

‘T shall not speak to her,” he said, after an interval of some 
seconds, “ until—I mean, while——” and he stopped, confused. 

‘‘ Until I am dead, or while I live,’’ I replied, completing the 
interrupted sentences for him. ‘‘ Yes you will; I must see you two 
betrothed before my time has come—I trust it will not be long; I 
would see her happy, for I, too, love her, friend.” 

A thrill of deepest anguish darted through me as T spoke, and 
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shook my entire frame, and a groan involuntarily escaped from my 
closely compressed lips. 
“You suffer ?” he spoke in the kindliest of sympathetic tones, 


and took one of my ‘hands in his. 
“T do.” 


“This is too much for you, my poor friend. I can understand 
your feelings ; for I know what mine would be, had I the unhappi- 
ness to be in your place.” 

“Tt is ih your power to afford me the greatest relief,” I re- 
plied, returning the pressure of his strong and friendly grasp. 

‘*T have employed every resource of my art with which I 
am acquainted, and have consulted every physician whom I know 
on your case,”’ 

“You have, I know it, and I thank you from my heart; but 
you can do more than that, you can minister to a mind diseased, 
as well as to the suffering body that enfolds it."’ 

Once more he fixed his eyes anxiously on ‘my face, as if trying 
to read my thoughts, but made no reply. 

‘* Are you willing to do so ?”’ I asked. 

“T am,” he replied at length, though not without some degree 
of hesitation. 

“‘ Very well; promise me that you will marry her as soon after 
my death as the conventional decencies of society will permit.” 

No answer. 

“You refuse ?”’ 

ce No.” 

** Do you not love her?” 

No answer ; but T read an affirmative reply in the expression 
of his face. ; 

‘“‘ You are a man of honour?” I asked again. 

‘‘T have thought so,” he replied with dignity. 

“But are you not ?” I persisted. 

‘‘ Certainly ;’’ then, af:er a pause of some seconds, “ yes, I 
promise ; providing she consent.” 

“She will, for she loves you; go to her, she is in the garden, 
and tell her that you love her.” 

He went. 

I threw myself upon the sofa, buried my face in my hands, and 
tried to think. ‘ 

What had I done? Would he not think we had laid a plot to 
entrap him, and would he not retreat while a way lay open for 
him to do so? I feared he would; on the other hand, he loved 
her without doubt ; and she, on her part, also loved him; even if 
he left us for a season he would return, and then—— 

I gnashed my teeth and groaned in my paroxysm—no, not of 
tage, but rather of despair, 
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Why was I ever born? Was I a martyr to the cause of 
humanity, or a fool ? 

Questions, these, it was easy enough to ask, but most difficult, 
impossible to answer. 

By degrees I recovered myself, and calmed down to my usual 
frame of mind—a condition of passive endurance, only reached after 


long and bitter training, but now my normal state. 
n about half an hour after I had been left alone, I resumed 


my place at my easel, and worked with all the diligence at my 
command on a landscape 1 had been commissioned to paint for my 
new patron. The absorbing interest felt by an artist in his work 
soon banished all other thoughts from my mind, and time passed 
so swiftly into eternity that I noted not its progress, until the shades 
of evening compelled me to pause in my labour, and called my 
attention to the fact that I was sti!l alone. 

Alone! Good Heaven! where was she? 

My’ palette fell from my hand, and I, leaning forward, pressed 
my throbbing forehead against my work, thereby defacing a large 
part of the landscape upon which I had lavished so much time and 
thoughtful labour. 

Alone! yes, alone ; alone fur evermore ! 

The door opened, she entered—in the fading daylight I noticed 
that she was pale; but I affected to be deeply absorbed in my 
work, and made as though I saw her not; ay, even when she 
came quite close to me and pressed her hand upon my shoulder. 
Then, as she stooped over me, she noticed the paint upon my 
face, and, clapping her hands together, laughed aloud, exclaiming : 
‘You dear old silly! what have you been doing to yourself?” 

Her silvery laughter recalled me from my trance, and I 
answered her that I had dropped asleep and fallen against the 
picture. 

She seized my upturned head, and gently drew it backwards, 
until my face almost touched hers as she bent over me, her 
lovely countenance no longer pale, but flushed with gentle merri- 
ment. 

“ You have fallen asleep, you dear old thing, and painted your 
nose!” and ence more the silvery laughter rang through our darken. 
ing room, lighting up its furthest recesses, as the sparkling diamond 
lights up the gloomy mine. ) 

Suddenly she noticed the damage I had done to my work, her 
voice quivered, and her eyes filled up with ready tears: “I am so 
sorry,’ she continued, in faltering accents, “so sorry I have 
laughed at your accident; you must have been faint and have 
fallen agaiast it, for see what a great blur there is in the middle 
of the picture |”" 
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“Not faint,” I replied, without moving, “sick, sick at 
heart.” 

She released my head, and, tripping from my side, presently 
returned with a’ sponge, with which she proceeded to remove the 
paint from my face, exclaiming, when she had finished her task, 
and gently kissed my forehead: “ Never mind, dear; put away 
your things—you have done enough for to-day.” Then she lit the 


gas, and busied herself in preparing tea. 


I sat still, but followed her with my eyes, as she flitted about 
the room. Oh! why was she so lovely, and I such an accursed 
wretch ?”’ | 

‘ Lost,’’ I exclaimed, half muttered to myself, ‘‘ lost to me for 
ever—for time and eternity—lost !” 

“What is lost!” she asked, pausing in her occupation of toast- 
ing a slice of bread, “ what is that you are saying to yourself, sir, 
you have lost ?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” I replied, ‘‘ for one cannot be said to have lost 
what one never had.” 

I doubt whether she heard me—at least, she made no answer 
to my remark, but continued her preparations for our evening 
meal, and when they were presently completed, summoned me to 
eat. 

‘*Come, John, you must be hungry ; I know I am.” 

It was but too evident she had never loved me. Oh! why was 
I born? why had she been thrust across my path ?”” 

I longed to question her: had she seen him? What had he 
said to her? Why was she so merry, breaking out, every now and 
then, into little snatches of song, that resembled nothing so much 
as the warbling of a love.bird I had once caught in the street, 
during a storm, and brought home; I kept it for some time, but 
it soon pined to death for the loss of its beloved mate. 

True, I was dying before my mate was lost to me; but she 
would not pine to death for my loss, however hers might basten on 
my end. 

A truce to selfish thoughts. I dared not question her ; mayhap 
she would speak by-and-bye, if I left her to herself. 

In time she did, but not that night, nor for many days and 
nights. 

Tn accordance with our habitual custom, as soon as the clock struck 
twelve, I took up our bedroom candle, aud rose with the intention 
of going to our room, expecting her to follow as usual ; she, how. 
ever, continued to recline, absorbed in thought, not asleep, for her 
beautiful eyes were open, continued to recline upon the sofa, where 
she had been reposing for some time, with her left hand under 
her head, her loosened tresses veiling her shoulders and reaching 
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to'the floor. ‘* Are you coming, dearest?’ I asked, seeing that she 
did not stir. 

She started at the sound of my voice, pushed back the hair 
from her face, rose to her feet, and followed me without a word. 

When we bad entered our bedroom, she looked at me for an 
instant, with an expression I had never noticed in her face before; 
it was not one of fear, still less was it one of aversion, neither was 
it one of distrust, certainly it was not one of affection or of pity, 
and yet it was compounded, as certainly, of all these. 

‘*Yes,”’ I replied, in answer to the unspoken pleading; “I 
think I shall sit up a little longer—you go to bed, darling, now.” 

The veil, I perceived, nad at length been lifted from her mental 
eyes—in all innocence, no doubt.. She had, in some degree at 
least, tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
and we could no more live together as we had done. No more, for 
she loved, and loved not me. 

‘* No, John, she replied ; ‘‘ you are tired, I am not. I have 
some sewing to do, and shal] sit up awhile longer.”’ 

As she spoke, she glided towards the door, with the intention of 
returning to our sitting-room. 

Gently I stopped her. ‘‘ Not so, dearest; I must repair the 
damage I was stupid enough to do to my picture this afternoon. 
Get to bed, for you are tired.” And I returned to my work. 

Two hours afterwards, I peeped in at her. She had not un. 
dressed, but lay asleep on the bed. Gently I covered her with a 
shawl and some other things that were there, and taking the 
candle in my hand, returned to the sitting-room, where I threw 
myself upou the sofa, and drawing an old rug over me, soon, con- 
trary to all expectation, fell into a calm, painless, dreamless sleep. 

Once again I had offered up a sacrifice that cost me dear, and 
a merciful and beneficent Providence had accepted it, and sent me 
a grateful balm, more precious than that of Gilead, and Mepenthe 
for a season, in earnest of that priceless draught of Lethe that 
awaits me on the far-off shore. 

Never more we two might spend the night together as we had 
hithertodone. Tacitly she accepted the new arrangement, retiring 
each evening, after making my bed upon the sofa in the sitting- 
room, to what had once been our couch. And I think—nay, I am 
sure—I have been happier since than I had been for two years, for 
more than two long years. 

He came to see her every day ; but we spoke no more, he and 
I, of what was to be, for he was generous. But eyes have a 
language, and lips can speak, though no words audible to human 
ears escape them. 


Yet we must speak, once more, be aad [, upon that topic; but 
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not yet. No, I shrink from the ordeal, as the culprit of old must 
have shrunk from treading, with bare feet, on the living coal. No, 
not yet. 


I have become so weak that I can no longer work, and rarely 
leave my bed. This diary, in which I have made no reference to 
days or weeks, will soon be completed; indeed, I have not much 
more to say, nor strength to say it, if volumes remained to be 
written. ‘Strange to relate, I suffer but little pain. As the hor- 
rible disease from which I suffer, and which I have inherited from 
my parents, preys more and more deeply on my vitals, I seem to 
feel it less. My mind, too, is easier than it has been for a long, 
long time. He is a noble fellow, and shean angel. 

I am truly their brother. He has had me removed to roomier 
and more comfortable lodgings than those we occupied when I 


' first knew him. She, of course, continues with me; but J have 


also a nurse, a kind, good creature, whom he-pays, and she, whom 
I once called my wife, is spared the drudgery of waiting on me 
continually. Still she is always within call. When I sink into a 
dreamy, narcotic sleep, the last object upon which my eyes rest is 
she ; as she is the first upon which I gaze on waking. 

‘‘ Mv dear brother,” he said to me, the other day, “‘ I know you 
will not be vexed with me, when I say that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for her to have change af air and scene. You cannot but 
have noticed how pale and tired she has looked of late; her con- 
tinual presence in the sick room is undermining her health—she 
must have some change, or she will soon be ill.’’ 

“You are right, brother,’’ I replied, “‘ as you alwaysare. Take 
her where you think best; but let me see her sometimes. Let me 
see her at least once before my departure, that I may bear away 
her image with me to the silent land.’’ 

“My dear John,” he answered, ‘‘I do not mean, or wish, to 
take her away from you for a single day; my only desire is to get 
her into the open air, say in the park, for an hour or two daily, in 
order to preserve her health. Heaven forbid that I should seek to 
deprive you of your greatest comfort: of knowing and seeing, her 
near you in your . 

‘** Last moments,” I said, as he hesitated to complete the 
sentence, out of pity for me. 

She had gone out every day since then, and, during her absence 
on these occasions, he has been constantly by my side, attending 
to my wants, reading to me, singing sometimes, or administering 
such medicines or nourishments as he and his friend, the eminent 
physician, who calls to see me every day, consider suitable for me, 
to comfort and recruit my failing energies. ys 
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They are never out together—in fact, were it not for an occa. 
sional smile on his part, and a sudden flush on hers, when their 
eyes meet nuw and then, I might doubt that they loved, and were 
betrothed to, each other. 

When he takes her hand, as he does, on first coming into my 
room every morning, he never retains it for more than a moment, and 
I cannot detect that he presses it more tenderly than he would that 
of any casual acquaintance, were it not for the tell-tale blush that 
mantles her now pale cheek, as she glances for a second in his 
handsome face. 

That flush does not pain me now, though I must confess that 
it moves me, thongh not with anger, as once it would have done. 
I can scarce describe my feelings; in me passion is dead, anger 
does not increase my misery, and jealousy has no power to dis- 
turb my rest. Yes, I think I could almost look with—no, not 
indifference—equanimity, if he were, as he has every right to do, 
to embrace her before my eyes; but he has too much consideration 
for the feelings of the weak and helpless to harrow mine. They 
meet and part as friends, no more. I am not jealous now, or if 
T am, it is for, not of, her. But I am anxious, still anxious, and 
who can blame me? 

Yesterday, he and I were alone in my room together; she had 

gone out for her usual walk in the park, the nurse was engaged 
downstairs, or was resting; and I spoke: ‘‘ Paul, I know you love 
her, promise me you will be true and tender to her when I am 
rone.”’ 
a” My dear fellow,”’ he replied, taking me by the hand, which he 
pressed warmly in both of his, ‘‘if I were to swear by all we both 
hold sacred, would it make my promise to you more binding than it 
is, or would you be more convinced of my sincerity ?”’ 

“ But,’’ I pleaded, ‘‘ you are so undemonstrative.”’ 

‘‘What would you have me to do? You would not wish me to 
act the ardent lover before your face ?”’ 

“T would have the doubts which, in spite of me, will obtrude 
themselves on, and disturb me, set at rest for ever, and die satisfied 
that her future is assured.”’ : 

“ Have'l hot promised ?”’ 

‘* You have; but I cannot have the promise too often repeated ; 
I want to see it fulfilled.” 

‘You are unreasonable, dear friend ; you know as well as I do 
that it cannot possibly be fulfilled during your life.” 

“No; I suppose not—I know it cannot.”’ 

‘* Well! rest assured that all shall be well; even ifmy promise 
to you was not sufficiently binding, my love for her would force me 
to do what you have so often told me you desire.” 
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“‘ Marry her as soon after my death as you can do so legally?” 
sé Yes.”’ ; 


‘* Forgive me.” 

“Dear John, there is nothing to forgive; be sure that every- 
thing that is in my power shall be done to secure her happiness.”” 

He pressed my hand, and she coming in soon after, he left us 
to read for his last examination, which was to take place very soon ; 
and I with great difficulty, I am so weak, was enabled to jot down 


‘these my concluding words: may they be happy! I feel that I shall 


not write much more—God in Heaven bless them ! 

Postscript, in another handwriting’:— 

On the morning after the above lines were written, I found on 
entering his room that my poor friend was asleep ; he seemed to 
breathe more tranquilly than I had seen him do for some time, but 


' his face was very pale, and on placing my hand on his forehead, I 


ascertained that it was very cold. Still I did not like to disturb 
him ; he had been very quiet all night, the nurse said. Presently he 
sighed very gently, then the breathing seemed to cease. I placed 
my finger on his wrist, the pulse had ceased to beat; the mortal 
remains only of our friend reposed upon the bed, his noble spirit had 
departed ; peace be with him; few men have led more self-sacri- 
ficing lives; surely his reward shall not be wanting. 

Two years have elapsed since that day. Twelve months she 
has been my darling wife; our babe is nearly two months old; she 
is more beautiful than ever, and I am happier than, once, I ever 
hoped to be. 


THE END, 























The Loved One. 


THE LOVED ONE. 


Once I knew a lovely maiden 

Tn the halcyon days of yore, 

Ere earth’s cares my heart had laden, 

Ere its storms did round me roar, 

Ere its joy had me forsaken, 

Ere Time’s fingers marked my brow. 
And I loved her—yes, I loved her 
As I love no mortal now. 


But, alas! my lovely maiden, 

Far too good for earth, I trow, 

By Azrael hence was taken, 

And she peers with angels now ; 

Long has she the harp-strings shaken, 

Heaven’s songs doth now endow 
With highest glory her 1 loved here 
As I love no mortal now! 


Often would my spirit hasten 

From this nether sphere to flee, 

But the Lord my soul must chasten 

Till ’tis fit to be with thee, 

Ere ’tis meet in heav’n t’ awaken ; 

Yet firmly, meekly, do I vow— 
Agair to see thee, lovely maiden, 
For I love ne mortal now! 


Jas. QuICK, 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS.., 
XXIII. 
SIR W. HART-DYKE AND MR. WINN. 


“ STRANGERS, withdraw. ‘ Ayes’ to the right; ‘ noes’ to the left. 
Tellers for the ‘ ayes,’ Sir William Dyke and Mr. Winn; tellers for 
the ‘noes,’ Mr,—— «nd Mr.——.’’ Has any Speaker of the 
House of Commons or Chairman of Committees ever made the 
curious calculation as to how many times during the course of one 
session he has had to repeat the above-quoted formula? It would 
undoubtedly be found that the brunt of this particular duty fell 
upon Mr. Cecil Raikes, for it is during the process of a bill passing 
through cominittee and being discussed clause by clause that 
division after division occurs, until often their name becomes legion. 
This has especially been the case since the inauguration of the era 
of ‘obstruction.’ We recollect (and we fancy poor Mr. Raikes must 
recollect it too) one evening when the Irish obstructionists divided 
the House no less than sixteen times on the one question of 
Reporting Progress. Sixteen times, therefore, with slender intervals 
between, must Mr. Raikes have been on his legs to exclaim, 
“Strangers, withdraw,” etc. Yet even this was thrown into the 
shade by a certain portentous sitting of the House which lasted 
nearly twenty-four hours, and which was found to be too much for 
even the uncapitulating energies of the most zealous of Chairmen 
of Committees. Still, so indelibly graven must be the formula on 
the tablets of Mr. Raikes’ consciousness that even supposing he had 
been betrayed into a gentle slumber whilst occupying the Chair, 
we cannot imagine him doing otherwise than correctly murmuring 
through the teraporary obscurity of a dream: ‘‘ Tellers for the 
‘ayes,’ Sir William Dyke and Mr. Winn.” It must be obvious, 
from the number of times that the names of these two gentlemen 
would appear to bein request, that they must be of some considera. 
tion in the House. This is, in fact, the case. Sir William Dyke 
and Mr. Winn are, in strictly official language, styled, the Patronage 
Lords of the Treasury ; in more popular language,—the Government 
Whips. To those who are acquainted with the peculiar functions 
which these titles imply it is unnecessary to point out that Sir 
William Dyke and Mr. Winn must, as a matter of course, be 
‘important personalities of the Imperial Parliament. These gentle. 
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men are not expected to speak; and except under the prompting 
of some extraordinary circumstances, they never do so. Their 
function is action, and action of a constant, intense, and highly- 
delicate nature, The Whip must be, beyond all things, a thorough 
man of the world; he must have a competent knowledge of men, be 
possessed of much tact, and be endowed with a genial and per- 
suasive style of address. lis chief duty is to ‘‘ whip up ” members 
for important divisions, and this implies sleepless vigilance, un- 
wearying patience and inexhaustible good humour. The Whip 
must be able to persuade and confirm the wavering member, to 
induce the pleasure-loving member to sacrifice, upon occasion, his 
pleasure for his duty and to come to the front in his country’s crisis ; 
and the Whip, too, must be ready at any moment, to jump into a 
hansom and scour clubs and lodging-houses for tbe indolent but 
greatly-needed member who has given him the slip. Then the 
Whip must always be up to the work of combating crotchets, of 
soothing susceptibilities, and cf humouring idiscyncrasy. The 
Whip, indeed, must be a deft and intelligent manipulator of man- 
kind. During a division the Whips have to see to the concentration 
of their forces in the lobbies, and when the voting has been completed 
they have to appear us the Government Tellers before the table, and 
(provided the Government have a majority) to read out the result 
of the division. Amongst other duties of the Whip is that of pro- 
viding ‘ pairs’ for members who find it inconvenient to be present 
at particular divisions, or who wish to be off to the country before 
the session has closed. Considering to what uncertain hours the 
House may sit, to what innumerable divisious it may be subjected 
it is needless to say that the Whip must be a gentleman of sterling 
constitution and by no means addicted tosomnolence. With regard 
to one and all of these duties it may be said that no better men for 
their performance could have been chosen than Sir William Dyke 
and Mr. Winn. They are in the prime of their years, are noted for 
energy and urbanity, and are highly popular with both sides of the 
House. In physical appearance they are somewhat contrasted ; 
Sir William being a short, broad-shouldered man, and Mr. Winn a 
tall and rather spare individual; but they both are equally active. 
It was their fate to step into the shoes of two very popular and 
etticient. Whips, —Colonel Taylor, now Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and Mr. Gerard Noel, now First Commissioner of Works ; 
but there can be no doubt that both gentlemen have proved them- 
selves worthy of their predecessors. Between the hours of seven 
and nine Mr, Winn is generally to be seen standing on guard at the 
member’s entrance, and waylaying Conservative entities on tbeir 
way todinner. He button-holes his man, speaks a few words to 
him, makes a note on a piece of paper, and allows the member to 
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go on his way. Sometimes the interview will last for some minutes, 
the hungry member apparently entering a gentle protest against 
some inconvenient proposition of the Whip. But the protest is 
speedily overruled, and the protester is booked to return in time 
for the important division which will probably take place somewhere 
about midnight. Suir William Dyke at this time is probably enjoy- 
ing his own well-earned meal within the preciucts of the House, and 
by-and-bye will be able to assist or relieve his brother Whip in the 
duty of hunting down or driving in the scattered constitutional 
sheep. And when in due time the House glides into the ‘‘ small 
hours,” and Mr, Speaker at length gets on his legs to resume once 
more the unchangeable burden—‘ Ayes’ to the right; ‘ noes’ to 
the left. Tellers for the ‘ ayes,’ Sir William Dyke and Mr, Winn,” 
there, you may be sure, are the two indefatigable Whips, eagerly 
waiting to marshal to the division lobby the imposing forces 
collected with so much anxious perseverance, 


XXIV. 
SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


THE ex-governor has generally been a favourite character 
equally with the dramatist and the actor. It formed one of the 
most amusing embodiments in the repertoire of the late Mr. Farren. 
This popularity of the ex-governor as a subject for dramatic re- 
presentation must, we fancy, be accounted for by the fact that so 
many ex-governors have exhibited much of that oddity and 
crotchettiness, and general angularity of character, which afford 
irresistible stimulants to the powers of a clever comedian. But 
then the question may naturally be asked, how does it happen that 
ex-governors especially should turn out such queer and laughter- 
moving individuals? Probably the best answer is to compare the 
ex-governor’s condition while he is an actual governor, with what 
it afterwards becomes when he has to resign the seals of office. 
Take, for instance, the governor of an Indian province. So long 
as he occupies the post, he is in every respect a petty sovereign. 
He is surrounded by an oriental magnificence of state ; he goes 
everywhere attended by a gorgeous retinue ; thousands of natives 
bow before him, and his word is omnipotent over an extent of 
country greater, perhaps, than Great Britain—in fact, at all 
moments, and under all circumstances, he feels himself to be a 
person of the greatest consequence. But when ill-health, or the 
expiration of his term of office obliges him to return home, what is 
he? Merely an ex-governor, and something very like a deposed 
king. He can obserye no more state than any other private 
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gentleman, and he has nobody to worship him except, perhaps, the 
obsequious members of his own family circle. He is, in fact, a 
nobody ; and unless he manages to get into Parliament, or venti- 
lates his opinions in a letter to the public papers when a question 
relating to his old pro-consulate happens to be on the carpet, his 
very existence is apt to be forgotten, It is then in this hour of 
unavoidable humiliation that the ex-governor’s frailties and foibles 
Lecome so conspicuous, and provide so much nourishing food for 
comedy. As likely as not, he has come home with a touch of 
liver; that will make his complexion yellow, and his temper un- 
even, if not irrascible. ‘lhen, the sudden transformation from 
somebody to nobody will add to his sourness; he will be fond of 
dwelling upon his vanished greatness, and if his opinions upon 
Indian matters are not listened to as those of anforacle, his bilious- 
ness and irritability will »e increased an hundredfold. If, too 
restless to remain in dignified obscurity, he manages to get into 
Parliament, that will so far soothe his amour propre, because he 
will probably enter the House with the ful] conviction that he has 
ouly to hint his advice on Oriental affairs for it to be followed with- 
out question. If unable to play this réle, he will perhaps allow 
himself to be caught by the philanthropists, and harangue at 
Exeter Hall, or preside at missionary meetings ; while, probably, 
within the domestic circle he may contribute another illustration 
of those ‘‘ fears of the brave and follies of the wise’”’ which are, by 
turns, comical or sad. Even the great Warren Hastings who, for 
obvious reasons, was a very exceptional ex-governor, could not 
forbear the weakness of scribbling rhymes at the Daylesford break- 
fast-table, and expecting his family to look upon them as poetry. 
Now, Sir George Campbell is an ex-governor as well as a member 
of Parliament ; and very likely he is as typical an ex-governor as 
could well be found. He was for several years governor of one of 
our East Indian provinces, and, so far as we know, he ruled re- 
spectably, if not brilliantly. A few years ago he returned home in 
what was reported to be a dilapidated state of health ; but shortly 
afterwards, and in an evil hour, as probably most people think, he 
succeeded in getting himself returned to Parlianaent as member 
for the Kirkcaldy boroughs. The ex-governor, as we have shown, 
has generally to sink into comparative insignificance ; but surely 
that is an enviable destiny compared to that of being transformed 
into one of the foremost bores of the House of Commons? Yet, 
having regard to the spirit of truth, it must be confessed that “‘ to 
this favour’’ the ex-Governor of Bengal has come. For a time 
poor Sir George Balfour disputed the empire of boredom with him ; 
but that amiable Indian ex-General has long ago been distanced, 
and it may now be truly said that “ Eclipse is first, and the rest 
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nowhere.” Sir George cannot complain of not having had fair 


play. The House listened to him at first with respect and atten- 
tion, reflecting probably that an ex-governor might have some- 
thing to say that was useful and instructive. But he gradually 
became irrepressible ; and his boredom must now be specially 
vexatious to his own party, for, not content with treating the House 
to dismal orations on every possible subject, he has taken to giving 
notice of motions which, properly speaking, come within the pre- 
royative of some recognised leader of the party. It need bardly be 

=~ said that as soon as Mr. Speaker has declared the Hon. Baronet to 
be in possession of the House, there is a general stampede to the 
lobbies, and Sir George’s peculiarly barsh and grating voice is left 
to utter the usual dogmatic assertions on Indian affairs to empty 
benches. Looking at every aspect of the question, the conclusion 
may, perhaps, be arrived at, that on the whole the presence of the 
ex-governor in Parliament is as grave a mistake as that of the 
“ professor ;” but whether or no, the individual case of the mezaber 
for Kirkcaldy may serve as a warning to all future ex-governors, 
and may well point the lesson that however supreme and exalted 
a man may be on the banks of the Ganges, he may become only 
a cipher, if not worse, in the British House of Commons. 


XXV, 


MAJOR 0’GORMAN. 


IT is not unpleasant to close these cursory sketches by turning 
to the genial, humorous, and (corporeally speaking) enormous 
personality of Major O’Gorman. For (speaking again corporeally) 
the Major is, if anybody is, “‘a presence that is not to be put by.” 
Imagine a man above the middle height, of immense girth around 
the chest and waist, and weighing probably between twenty and 
thirty stone, and one gets perhaps some dimly-defined image of the 
general physical appearance of Major O’Gorman. How could 
such an individual be otherwise than a personality, and a very 
conspicuous personality, of the House of Commons, But the 
gallant gentleman has additional claims to be considered in that 
light. He is one of the genuine humorists of the House; and 
his humour is all the more delightful because it appears to be so 
perfectly unconscious. He rises in his place to denounce in lan- 
guage, of which only an Irishman is capable, some new outrage 
on the liberties of his unhappy country, when presently outrushes 
some most extravagantly droll conceit, or some grotesque analogy 
which quite “out-Herods Herod,” and which, delivered with an 
air of the most solemn impressiveness, sets the whole House shaking 
with uncontrollable mirth, Probably no other member_besides the 
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Major would have been allowed to address the House after Mr. 
Gladstone had made his reply on his futile Resolutions upon the 
Eastern Question. The debate had dragged its slow length along 
for several nights, and the House was hungering for the division, 
Mr. Gladstone sat down, and immediately the stupendous figure of 
Major O’Gorman appeared, filling the perspective below the gang- 
way. Had it been Mr. Newdeyate, who is rather fond of performing 
the function of an anti-climax, he would have been repressed with- 
out mercy. As it was, the popular and gallant Major was encour- 
agingly cheered, and soon set the House in a roar with his ex- 
petiences of the people be met in Constantinople, “‘ even down to 
Trojans ;”’ which latter revelation was a sly hit at the previous 
speaker and his passion for things Homeric. The Major is brimful 
of Hibernian independence, and also, on occasion, of Hibernian 
choler, He spurns with contempt Lord Hartington’s party cir- 
culars, deeming them quite an impertinence as addressed to a 
Home Ruler like himself. His native irrascibility got him into 
temporary hot water during the last session, for he had to undergo 
the unwonted and rather mysterious infliction of being ‘‘ named” 
by the Speaker, and eventually had to make due apology to the 
House. But even his offence had a certain touch of humour about 
it, for it consisted in delivering a stentorian “ hear, hear,” at every 
period of Colonel Stanley’s speech; and anyboly who will try to 
picture a rapid succession of such thundering minute-guns of in- 
terjection, will at once perceive how ludicrous the effect must have 
been. Only lately the Major, wearied and disgusted by the ob- 
stinate tyranny of th2 Saxon, signified his intention of shortly 
withdrawing his presence from the House ; but it is a satisfaction to 
know that his resolution bas been recalled, and that that imposing 
presence will once again loom visible in the neighbourhood of tbe 
gangway, and once more refresh a somewhat fun-denuded House 
by being, like Falstaff, not only merry in himself, but the occasion 
of merriment in others. 
MOTLEY. 


vse 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
- MAGISTRATE. 


THE COLONEL’S DEATH. 


“ Has he left the bungalow yet ¢’’ 

‘* No, sir. He wont do so, he says, till he can procure suitable 
boats to depart for good.”’ 

“Qh, he is a Frenchman, and pugnacious! He wants a bloody 
nose before he will go out. Is that it?” 

The above talk, between Mr, Alfonso and one of his dependents, 
had reference to one Mr. De Courcy, who had acted for some 
time as the manager of one of Mr. Alfonso’s factories in the Sha. 
habad, from which office he had subsequently been discharged. 
Alfonso had then appointed a Mr, Lloyd to take charge of the 
factory ; hut De Courcy had refused to vacate the bungalow to 
his successor till he could complete his own arrangements to depart, 
This recusancy was extremely annoying to Alfonso, who, as the 
owner of extensive indigo factories in the district, was not ace 
customed to have his orders disputed. 

Mr. Alfonso was a Spaniard, and had w cousin living with him 
named Sancho Alfonso, who had once been a colonel in the Spanish 
service, 

‘“‘ Well, coz, will you take this fellow in hand and get him out 
of the house for me? If I send my servants after him he is sure 
to kick up a row. I am anxious to avoid scandal if it be possible 
to do so.”’ 

‘“‘ All right, coz. But, if he does not go off quietly, a Spanish 
colonel won’t stand French nonsense, you know. In that case 
I shall be compelled to kick him out; and, scandal or no scandal, 
you must up with that.” 

“That is just what I want. I want him to be driven out. 
But, if my servants attempt to expel him, he may crow loud and 
become indignant, which he will never venture to do if you are 
there. Draw him out by all means; but there need be no violence 
if you can avoid it.” 

Armed with Mr. Alfonso’s authority, the colonel went forth to 
take possession of the bungalow at the head of the factory servants ; 
while De Courcy, having received timely intimation of his approach, 
hastened to apply to the police for protection against a forcible 
ejectment, explaining why he was not able to vacate the bungalow 
at once. But matters were pushed to a crisis before the police could 
interfere, 
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* Now, don’t be a fool, De Courcy,”’ said Colonel Alfonso to 
the Frenchman, on approaching the bungalow, which he found'to 
be strongly barricaded. “1am come to you as a friend, and asa 
friend I advise you to vacate the premises at once.” 

De Courcy spoke out of the window in reply: “I shan’t mind 
acting as you suggest, Alfonso; but I can’t do so immediately, as 
I am afraid of being maltreated by the mob the moment I stand 
houseless in the street.” 

“* Well, I wont’t discuss the matter dry-lipped. Help me toa 
glass of Marsala—will you ?”’ 

De Courcy was pleased with the colonel’s familiarity and friend- 
liness, and held out a bottle of Sherry to him, of which Sancho 
Alfonso drank freely. 

* Now send me achair to sit upon. I don’t like to be kept on 
my legs here. We shall settle our little differences sooner sitting 
than standing. Anyhow, achair won’t complicate matters, either 
one way or the other.”’ 

“TI have no obiection to admit you into the house, colonel,’’ 
said De Courcy, ‘‘if you will prevent the mob from molesting 
me. What I am afraid of is being knocked down by the niggers 
there.” 

The colonel guaranteed that there would be no attack on him 
by the servants, upon which he was let into the house. 

**T bad better show you my arms, lest you should think I 
intended to take any advantage of you ;’’ and saying this Colonel 
Alfonso pulled out a brace of pistols from his boots, and a spear- 
head from under his coat. 

“Are the pistols loaded?” asked De Courcy, and without 
waiting for an answer, he took up one of them and fired it in the 
air. 

‘*Now, now, don’t fire off the other,’’ interposed Alfonso. 
**Since I have come armed it is better that I should remain s0 to 
the end. But you and [I are friends of long standing, and there is 
no fear of you or I quarrelling in a hurry.’’ 

The colonel now proposed that the two should go out for a 
stroll. 

**On foot? No; 1 would not go out on foot to-day for any- 
thing ‘he ace 

“ Why not ?’’ 

“ Because you have so many men with you that 1 am afraid of 
being attacked by them. They may do personal hurt to me if I 
go out with you alone.” 

* Really, you don’t mean what you say? No one can dare 


to attack you in my presence without my order. What have you, 
then, to fear?” 
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The suspicions of De Courcy were allayed by these assurances, 
and he was at last prevailed upon to walk out with the colonel. 
But they had not gone many paces when he was attacked by several 
of the factory servants in a body ; and, as the colonel did not inter- 
fere, he was compelled to fall back towards the bungalow. He was. 
followed thither, and was thrown down on the veranda, but suc- 
ceeded in getting up, and then ran int) the house. Immediately 
after he came out armed with a pocket pistol, with which he shot 
the colonel through the heart. 

The above was substantially the coufession of De Courcy him. 
_ self. The evidence brought forward at the trial was so conflicting 
that it was rejected altogether by the court of first instance as 
being unworthy of credit ; and, relying on the prisoner’s own account 
of the affair, the judge convicted him of murder. This convio- 
tion was, however, set aside by the Court of Appeal, which held 
that, though the prisoner had at first deliberately barricaded the 
bungalow, and kept arms in readiness to resist force, the feeling by 
which he was then actuated ceased when the door was opened to 
admit Colonel Alfonso into the house as a friend, or, at all events, 
not as an enemy. ‘The subsequent attack on Colonel Aifonso was 
only the effect of a new impulse suddenly called forth, which con. 
siderably reduced the enormity of the crime. The prisoner was, 
therefore, convicted for manslaughter, and sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment. 


THE DOCTOR WITH A BAD NAME, 


Keswa Dome, an inhabitant of Kaswavu, stood charged with 
the murder of one Gunputee, a physician of the same place, who 
had the reputation of being a wizard. The prisoner was a strong, 
well-built man, but wore a dejected appearance, his mind was 
much bewildered, and he impatiently asked to be put to death, as 
he had nothing in the world, he said, to live for, 

** Do you confess the murder ?” 

“ 'Yes.”” 3 

“Have you not done wrong in killing a fellow-creature ?’’ 

‘‘ No,” replied he, with more emphasis than his accents had 

hitherto assumed; “and that you may believe likewise, listen to 
the story of my wrongs.” 
_ Keswa’s story will be best told in his own words. He was 
fond of music, and had a hoorka (a tambour or drum) which he 
greatly prized. He was returning home one day with his hoorka 
in his hand when he was met on the road by Gunputee. 

** Give that hoorka to me,” said Gunputee, “and I shall teach 
you the mysteries of my art,” vy: 
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‘* No, doctor,” said Keswa in reply. ‘‘ I have'no time to learn 
medicine, and no heart to give away my hoorka,” 

*¢ Wouldst thou make me thy foe, then ?” 

“No, not that either. It would be unwise and imprudent i in 
me to make you my foe. But you should not ask for that which 
can be of no use to you.”’ 

**T am not sorry that you have refused the thing to me,” 
answered Gunputee, with malignant rage. “ By-and-bye you will 
be glad to give it up,’’ and saying this he strode away. 

A short time after, a son of Keswa fell sick of a bhoot—that is, 
was possessed of the devil—and Keswa was obliged to! send for 
Gunputee, and his father, Nuthoo, to cure him; and on the boy 
being cured, Gupputee again asked for the hoorka, which was 
again refused. 

“The curse of ingratitude follow thee,’’ said Gunpntee, and he 
declined to receive the usual money payment which was offered to 
him, but which was accepted by his father. 

Not long after, three of Keswa’s cow-buffaloes were sent to the 
jungle to pasture. They were out for three months, and yet 
showed no signs of being with calf. 

‘* How and wherefore is that so ?’’ demanded Keswa, in chagrin, 
of the herdsman in charge of them. 

‘Tt is simply on account of the interference of Gunputee,”’ 
replied the man; and he explained that he had observed that when- 
ever a buffalo-bull approached the cows, Gunputee was sure to be 
there, and always stroked the cows with his hand, and said: ‘** Now 
they will carry,”” meaning that they would not do so. 

This greatly vexed and afflicted Keswa, and he went to Nuthoo 
and complained to him of the misdeeds of hisson. ‘‘ ‘The buffaloes 
are in the jungle for three months, but owing to the witchcraft of 
your son, they are not yet. with calf. Why does he afflict me in 
this way? Why should you not both be good friends to me ?” 

But Nuthoo disclaimed the perilous distinction which the 
charge conferred on his son. ‘‘He never knew Gunputee,” he 
said, “to practice such diabolical arts. They were not in their 
line of business, and he was grieved that Keswa should think so ill 


of them.” 

“But will you speak to your son about it, Nuthoo?’’ asked 
Keswa, in a beseeching tone. 

‘© Yes, I will do so. You shall have no reasonjto complain of 
our unfriendliness,” . 

Nothing came, however, of Nuthoo’s intercession ; the buffalo- 
cows were as sterile as ever, and in despair, Keswa offered to sell 
them to Gunputee. 
But Gunputee refused to buy them. “I have cured your son,’ 
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said he, “and in recompense for that service, you accuse me of 
witchcraft. Oh, Keswa, if you had the least spark of gratitude in 
you, you would have given the buffaloes to me as a present !”’ and 
in speaking these words, Gunputee struck the ground twice. 

Two days after this, Keswa’s son fell sick again, and dreamt 
that two black dogs were biting him; and Keswa himself dreamt 
at the same time that two black dogs and a white one came out of 
Gunputee’s house towards his own. This filled Keswa with alarm, 
and he consulted his neighbours, complaining that Nuthoo and 
Gunputee were destroying him and his with their witchcraft. They 
advised the sacrifice of two fowls and a hog to the goddess of witch- 
craft; and the sacrifices being made, the patient got somewhat 
better. But three days after, Gunputee having passed that way, 
there was a relapse once more, and, as a dernier ressort, Nuthoo and 
Gunputee had to be sent for. 

Neither Nuthoo nor Gunputee, however, came. They sent 
another son of Nuthoo, called Luliva, who threw nettles on the 
sick boy to cure him, but instead of curing him the nettles killed 
him. This troubled Keswa greatly, the more so as there was 
another sick child at home. By the intercession of neighbours 
Gunputee was prevailed upon to come, and taking some grains he 
tied them in a piece of cloth which he ordered to be deposited in the 
jungle ; a charm that at once revived the child. But at that stage 
another difficulty arose. Keswa, indistrust of Gunputee, had pre- 
viously applied for the assistance of another physician named 
Dhunwa, and Dhunwa making his appearance before Gunputee had 
left the house, the latter was greatly angered. 

‘Since you have called in Dhunwa you can have no further 
occasion for me,”’ said he, and he’ left the house at once; and at the 
same time Dhunwa, seeing the patient, exclaimed: ‘* There is 
indeed a spell of witchcraft on the child.” 

Dhunwa’s treatment, however, only made the patient worse, 
upon which the doctor himself advised Gunpatee being mollified 
and brought back, as he alone could undo his own charm. 

“ Will I go, ask’st thou?’’ said Gunputee to Keswa, when he 
went to beseech his aid. ‘‘ Yes, I shall, if you will promise to pre- 
sent one of the buffalo-cows to me.” The promise was made, and 
Gunputee came, and the boy revived for a moment; but he was 
again as bad as ever the moment Gunputee was gone. Keswa then 
applied to the father-sage, Nuthoo, for advice, and he suggested the 
sacrifice of a fowl and a black goat. But all was to no purpose, for 
that night the patient died. 

‘‘T shall not stay in this village any more,” said Keswa, and 
taking hold of the hands of his wife and his remaining son, he left 
it for the adjoining village, to which he thought the influence of the 
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wizard would”not extend, and where he hoped, living in peace, to 
forget his misfortunes. But he was mistaken. The villagers rose 
against him at the instigation of Nuthoo and Gunputee ; he wag 
abused and hooted as a being accursed, and was finally obliged to 
return to his old habitation, since there was no peace for him else- 
where. 

“ Ah, Keswa, hast thou come back ?’’ said Nuthoo, when he 
met him; ‘‘ Why have you been such an enemy to us? what have 
we done to you that you have been so constantly reviling us ?” And 
Nuthoo slapped the ground twice as he ceased speaking, and that 
night Keswa’s wife and son fell sick, and after a brief illness, 
during which they were unattended by any physician, they both 
expired. 

‘“‘T am alone in the world now. My wife and three sons, they 
are all gone. Why do I survive them if not to avenge them?” and 
then, driven to desperation he waylaid Gunputee as the sole cause 
of all his misfortunes, and killed him; after which he surrendered 
himself. 

He was convicted on his own confession, after which he 
clamorously beseecled for capital punishment. But taking into 
consideration the circumstances of the case, and the uncivilised 
character of the inhabitants of Kumaon, it was thought sufficient 
to imprison him for life. 


THE SERPENT-GURUS. 


Ir was a March morning when a gang of coolies were working 
on the Darjeeling and Caragola road. Their work was enlivened, 
as usual, by desultory conversation on diverse subjects, when one 
turned up a dead serpent with his spade. 

“This part of the country swarms with serpents,”’ said the man. 
‘*T wonder if there be any serpent-gurus anywhere here who affect 
to cure serpent-bites ?”’ 

‘*T have no doubt,” said another, ‘‘ that they are to be found 
here as elsewhere. Are you very afraid of serpent-bites, Itw4ri ?” 

‘¢Of course Iam; and who is not?’ said Itw4ri. “I should 
very much like to learn the incantations by which the cures are 
effected.’’ : 

This idle talk was overheard by an old woman who had 
approached the speakers unperceived, and now threw in a word to 
them. | 

‘‘My son and nephew are serpent-gurus,”’ said she; ‘‘ and I 
shall send them to you willingly if you will pay for their instruc- 
tions ;” and shortly after two men, named Punai and Jumai, made 
their appearance, introducing themselves as the gurus sought for, 
and offering to teach the incantations they knew. 
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A class of coolie pupils was formed at once, numbering some ten 
or twelve men, who agreed to pay Rs. 1/8 each on their education 
being completed ; and the gurus after this came to them day after 
day to sing out their wantras and prayers. What the coolies had 
to do was to repeat devoutly the gibberish muttered by the gurus ; 
and this farce was continued for some seven or eight days. 

‘You have had the wantras repeated to you regularly for a 
week. You must now learn the art practically, and to do so must 
allow yourselves to be bitten by serpents, and on your own persons 
learn the cure. 

The coolies did not relish this idea much, but the gurus twitted 
them for their fears. 

‘¢This will never do,” they said. ‘* You have heard the sacred 
words of the Bishobori constantly repeated; what have you to 
fear? You have now got that in you which no serpent-poison can 
master.” Saving this they produced two earthen pots, from which 
. they drew out three deadly serpents, namely, two foraits and one 
keranti, and began to make them move out in front of their pupils. 

The coolies held back in alarm; but the gurus insisted on the 
experiment being made. 

“What do you fear?” said they. ‘‘ Are we not present with 
you, and do not we know all the incantations of Bishobori and 
Munsha? We shall restore you in no time after you are bitten ;”’ 
and with these words they made four of their pupils, named Jitru, 
Menghan, Jikri, and Itwari to place their right hands on the ground, 
and in that position await the attack ot the serpents, They, at the 
same time, stirred up the serpents to move forward to the attack, 
and the biggest of the two koratts was the one most prominently 
put forward. 

As the serpents approached the coolies they drew back their 
hands in fear, upon which the gurus struck some of them 
with rattans, and twisted the ears of the others, forcing them 
again to place their hands forward as before. The big korait was 
now struck with a rattan to quicken its movements, and it darted 
at once at Jitru and bit his forefinger, after which it successively bit 
the hands of Menghan, Jikri, and Itw4ri. Jitru uttered a scream 
of pain, and immediately after felt his throat dry, and within a 
every brief period he became senseless. The effects on Menghan 
and Jikri were not so instantaneous; but they felt the poison 
darting through their flesh and bones, and, if they did not become 
senseless at once, they began to totter, being unable to stand. 
On Itw4ri the effect of the poison was not perceptible at all. 

The gurus did not pay much attention to their pupils after 
they were bitten. They ouly repeated! a sing-song, the burden of 


which was; “Oh, Mother Muntha! One of your — has 
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bitten these persons. Do you, oh goddess, heal them!’* And in 
the intervals of the song, they took up the serpent, which lay ex- 
hausted, and rubbed it gently to revive it, and, when it was 
partially restored, they painted it on the head with vermilion, and 
iurned it out on the nearest field, as an object that had been 
worshipped, and was not to be molested. 

“We have no further business here,” said Jumai to Punai 
‘‘let us go home.” And saying that, they both ran away, seeing 
that their pupils were in no plight to recover. Jitru died in the 
night, two hours before dawn, and Menghan anl Jikri a few hours 
alter him. Itwari alone recovered. 

The gurus were arrested and placed on trial. They disclaimed 
all intention of causing death, and said that they had taken every 
precaution to prevent it. ‘They were fully aware of the deadly 
character of the serpents, but Punai asserted that he had broken the 
fangs of the koraits and squeezed out the venom only a week 
before. To make assurance doubly sure they had performed a 
poojah to Bishobori, offering fiowers and sweetmeats, and sincerely 
believed that it was not possible for any evil effects to follow after 
such precautions had been taken. 

‘** But why did you insist on the men allowing themselves to be 
bitten by the serpents when they were themselves so averse to it ?”’ 

“It is the practice by which we live,” was the reply. ‘* We 
were anxious to show them the power we had of restoring persons 
to health after they were bitten; without some demonstration of 
this kind why should people pay their money to us?” 

The prisoners were found guilty of culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder, and were sentenced to five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment each. Our deponent doth not say whether they gave 


up their profession after having worked out their term of imprison- 
ment. 


THE VENGEFUL SERVANT. 


“No, no; I don’t want your services further, Mudhoo, you 
have not behaved well towards the boy, and I won’t have you abcut 
him. You have received your arrears of pay, and have nothing 
further to expect from me. So many tra.tors have been found 
among servants oi late that I don’t regret having parted with one 
of whom I have not been able to form a good opinion.’’ 

These words were spoken by Shunkur Missa, a respectable 
well-to-do person, who was the manager of several large zemin- 
daries in Bhangulpai,and resided at Mohee Oodeen Chuck, commonly 
called Mooudee Chuck, near the civil station of the district ; and 
they were addressed to ore Mudhoo Sooduy Dhanook, who had been 
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a servant in his family for six months, during which period he was 
in charge of his master’s only son Lalljee, a boy nine or ten years 
old. The boy had repeatedly complained to his parents of having 
been illtreated by the servant, and Shunkur Missa was thus com- 
pelled to send away the man, who said at the time that he was 
hardly less willing to go than his master was to dismiss him. But 
he had come back to the house afterwards, and was now begging the 
master to take him back into his service. ~ 

_ “Give me another trial, sir, only one, and I shall take good 
care never to give offence to you again.” 

“ That won’t suit me,” said Shunkur in reply; “‘ and the fact 
is I have already engaged another man in your place.” 

Mudhoo Dhanook went away from the house displeased ; but 
of course the master did not care for that at all. ‘* Had he only 
spoken kindly to me,’”’ muttered Mudhoo to himself, ‘* I would not 
- have entertained the thoughts that are tormenting me; but he 
forces me on to it, and I shall have my vengeance yet.” 

He came to the house again in the afternoon, when be knew 
that Shunkur Missa would be absent in the cutcherries, and he 
had no difficulty in getting his poor victim. in his toils. 

‘* Ah, Lalljee Baboo!”’ said he to the boy the moment he met 
him in the compound of the house, “ see what a beautiful present 
I have got for you,” handing over a little doll to him; ‘‘and if you 
will come with me I will make you a palkee for the doil which will 
not be easily matched.”’ 

“ How far must I go with you, Mudhon, for the palkee ?” asked 
the child. 

‘Oh, a few paces only. I shall just cut some twigs from the 

nearest bush and make the‘prettiest.conveyance for your doll. 
' But ‘you must get a knife from the house, as [ have none with 
me.” 
The delighted boy ran into the house for a knife, and, having 
procured one, went out with the servant willingly. He was taken 
a short distance from the house, among the trees, and, pretending 
to sit down to make the plaything he had promised, Mudhoo 
suddenly attached the boy, threw him down on the ground, thrust 
his cap into his mouth, und deliberately cut his throat with the 
knife the boy had given him. He then rose well satisfied with the 
vengeance he had taken, and turned about to see if there was no 
hole hard by where the body could be concealed. Not finding any, 
he took the body up on his shoulders, and, carrying it some further 
distance, flung it into a well, after first stripping it of the ornaments 
worn by the boy, One small arm ornament only was left.on the 
body, apparently by accident, as it was concealed by the sleeve of 
the boy’s kortd, or shirt. 3 
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Mudhoo respired freely when his work was completed, and, 
having cleaned the knife, he again proceeded to Shunkur Missa’s 
house in the evening to return it. 

“‘ Ha, Gobind Baboo!” said he, addressing a cousin of Lallijee, 
aged about fourteen, “‘ this knife belongs to the house. I say it 
with Lalljee Baboo when he was playiug here in the afternoon. He 
must have drooped it on the ground, and then forgotten all about it, 
I have been a good servant to the family, and will not steal it. You 
can restore it to its place, for you know where it is kept.” 

‘* But where is Lalljee ?’’ asked Gobind. ‘* He has not returned 
to the house yet.” 

“ T do not know,” said Mudhoo with a tremulous accent. “ He 
must be playing with other children in some house or other hard 
b jae 

” Shunkur Missa returned home a short time after, and as Lalljee 
had not yet made his appearance, a very diligent search was set 
on foot for him in the neighbourhood, but all to no purpose. An 
idea then crossed the father’s mind that Mudhoo was perhaps play- 
ing some pranks with him, or perhaps had done some mischief to the 
boy. He had visited the house during Shunkur’s absence, was the last 
person with whom the boy was seen, and had come late in the 
evening to return a knite which the boy had taken away with him, 
The whole affair looked extremely uyly, the fears of the father 
were excited, and the alarm at last becaine so intense that he ran 
over personally for the assistance of the police. 

Mudhoo was apprehended on suspicion at ten o’clock that 
night. 

“ What is the charge against me ?”’ 
have I done ?”’ 

“You have kidnapped your late master’s son,’’ said the police- 
man. ‘*Give him up, and stave the ruin that must otherwise 
overtake you.” 

“T kidnap Lalljee Baboo !’’ exclaimed Mudhoo with well-feigned 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, you may as well charge me with having murdered 
him. I know nothing about him at all. ws 

The mystery was not cleared till next morning, when the marks 
of blood were fcund on the ground, and these being followed up, 
led to-the body being found in the well. Up to this time’ Mudhoo 
had denied all knowledge of the boy’s loss; but he now grinned 
hideously when all eyes were inquiringly turned on him for infor- 
mation. 

“T am discovered—am I?” said be. ‘* Well, I will confess that 
I have done it. Bnt I was instigated to it by Runjeet Sovar.” — 
He then described how the crime was committed, and pointed to 
the spot where his share of the spoil, two silver anklets, were con- 
cealed. 


he exclaimed. °** What 
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Besides the prisoner’s confession, other evidence also was now 
forthcoming, and, among the rest, that of a man who said that he 
had seen the perpetration of the murder from a high bank which 
’ overlooked the spot where it was committed. This person accused 

four persons of being.implicated in the crime—namely, the prisoner, 

the sovdr, or goldsmith, named by him, and the parents of the 

prisoner, all of whom were present at the spot. The boy was 

murdered, he said, by the first two, while the other two kept watch. 

But the proofs against the additional three persons were not con- 
' | clusive, and- Mudhoo Dhanook alone was, therefore, convicted and 
punished. He was sentenced to death, and underwent the punish. 
ment without fear or remorse. 



























: TO MAUD. 


is ET. SEVEN. 


Laughing eyes and flaxen hair, 
Dimpled cheeks, untouched by care, 
With their many beauties strange, 
Time, my little oné, will change. 


; But, believe me, love and truth 
: Do not fade with fading youth, 
For the charm of virtue’s smile 
Cruel time may not defile ! 


Ceci, MAXWELL-LYTE. 











COAL. 


How waiteth the royal light ! 
Deeply disguised in ebon night, 
This is the answer true ;} 
Then cometh the kingly flame, 
With splendour visible, regal name, 
Render your peans due. 


There is a diamond wealth close-hidden, 
Yet to the tournay of grace unbidden, 
Soon to arise and shine; — 

This shall not equal our kingly story, 
This shall give way to the greater glory, 
All to that great advance : 

Maketh obeisance. 


Once was a maiden sweetly dight, 
Fair as a casket of gems the sight ! 

Foulness her lover shrouded ; 
Till once, in a noble hour, 


Love rose up and proclaimed its power, 
Raised him a prince unclouded. 


Ruby kindleth a merry light, 
Sapphires flash on a snow-wreathed night, 
Shine, ye emeralds, shine ! 
Yet to the king of our winter, 
Challenge you all to make good reply, 
Hail to your monarch and mine! 


Hatt KEYWORTH. 








_. LAKE PAPERS. 
BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





No. V. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY, 


Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


WorpswortTu. 


KESWICK was our first lake-love. We visited it before the railway 
awoke the echoes of Blencathra, and shook the sleepy romance out 
of Threlkeld. A coach and four bore us from Penrith to the 
metropolis of thelakes. Ab, that was in the spring time of youth! 
During the evening we had climbed the Beacon at Penrith and got 
a glimpse—our first glimpse—of the land to which we were bound. 
It was a thrilling moment when, through an opening in the trees, 
we beheld the region of our dreams and cur hopes, afar, but clearly, 
and knew that of a certainty we should be within it on the 
morrow. 

The morning was beautiful, the drive exhilirating—stern and 
rigidly conical as it was, we hailed with deligut Pell-Mell—the first 
lake hill which we passed. After that, we came to the great northern 
mountain chain, and we scarcely dared to give any the preference 
for grandeur of form over another. That day we climbed Skiddaw, 
and from her elbow—a third of the distance up—-got one of the 
most ecstatic views that we have ever seen, and which can ouly be 
equalled by what is obtained from Castle Head and Castlerigg. 
Bassenthwaite to the right; Derwentwater far in front of us; the 
intervening plain on which stand Keswick and a score of distant 
separated villages; the charming, shy St. John’s Vale, peeping out 
from the hills to the left; the ylorious throngs of mountains, each 
for grandeur of outline, green sweetness, or massiveness, seeming to 
claim attention, and yet as a whole making a complete and sublime 
spectacle, and all steeped in the golden light of an autumu sun. 
It was almost more than the senses could bear. Even at the remem- 
brance a swooning feeling comes over us. Our heart swims to 
bliss. Thank God, we have lived to know it! 
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That same evening we rowed in the dusk upon Derwentwater 
with our companion. We pulled towards Lodore. Our way 
darkened as we proceeded. The sides of the high-stretching 
Wallow Crag and Falcon Crag—beneath which we were rowing— 
grew palpably blacker and blacker every moment. Then came an 
inexplicable glimmer on the water between us and Keswick. It 
increased. We involuntarily suspended our oars. Our friend who 
sat behind us laid his hand upon our shoulder. We turned round, 
and both of us looked in silence, spell-bound, on the large golden 
moon which, unobserved, had risen over the Lady's Rake, and now 
looked full into the vale. 1t seemed as though Cynthia had a special 
mission. That she came to gaze at ws—to learn our experience of 
awe and wonder on this our first visit to the Lakes. Later on we 
got another surprise. Giving a shout for some playful purpose we 
found that it was echoed by the” westward mountains. On the 
discovery we made a very carnival of noise. We have tried the 
experiment since, but never succeeded. There must at that time 
have been a favouring air which conveyed into the heart of the 
mountains the vibrations from the bosom of the lake; and 
yet so gentle must have been the air that it did not prevent the 
thunder and the dying fall of the echoes coming back to the vale. 
We learned afterwards that people on the shere had been surprised 
and delighted at the phenomenon, at the same time they could not 
produce it. We shouted. The noise clanged over the water— 
paused then for a moment as though expended. Then a mountain, 
deep in Newlands Vale, thundered forth the words. This was taken 
up by a nearer mountain—thrown down the vale again — then a score 
of hills quickly rattled the sound, as though they were clapping their 
hands; once more the sound came out nearer and more distincily, 
and finally down the remoiest files of mountains our words were 
faintly being repeated as if they were carried as a message to the 
ocean. There was a pleasing awe in the sport. We never laughed 
although we were in a merry mood, Indeed, the evening was 
probably the most solemn we ever spent: yet was there light. 
heartedness. We should have been oppressed had there not been 
the unwhispered, the then unrecognised assurance, moving deep 
in the fountain of the heart, that in nature}there breathes love for 
man and every strong sustaining power. 

Other tender reminiscences have we of spots over which Keswick 
claims special sovereignty,—of the great circle for a summer’s day 
which combines the rugged vale of Borrodale, the terrors of 
Honister Pass, the subdued sweetness of Buttermere, and the green 
tenderness of the Vale of Newlands; of a midnight row to Lodore, 
adventures in the dense darkness amidst its rocks and dashing waters, 
and fantastic feats thereafter in the moonlight on our homeward 
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road; of a lonely Sabbath, when we had the rich experiences that 
balong alone to solitude, on the velvet sides of Cat Bells, aud of 
watery rambles round the island—dearest of which is that of St. 
Herbert, whose heart beat so in unison with that of St. Cuthbert, 
of Durham, that ‘‘ he did pray that they might die the self-same 
day,” nay, at ‘the same instant of time, and so it did happen 
a noon, too, upon the lake when all was golden joy, the waters so 
clear that we saw along all the watery way the weeds that grew at 
the bottom of the lake; and Gloriana and Chrysostom were there ; 
and when we brought tkem to the top of Castle Head and made 
them behold all the glories of the land, the latter, after some 
moments of mute astonishment, murmured, “ If the fields of heaven, 
my: friend, are fairer than these, they must be beautiful, indeed !’’ 
Those days are gone, with all their dizzy raptures, and Chrysostom 
now knows how much fairer are the fields of heaven than those of 
Keswick. 

So much, momentarily, of the place. Now for the man who is 
associated with it—RoBert SourHEY—who for forty years lived 
and worked in Greta Hall, and whv now. sleeps in Crosthwaite 
Churchyard. 

Southey is recognised as one of the best types of the literary 
character. - Spotless in reputation—throughout life identified with 
domestic felicities—working at literary labour for his household 
needs, yet moving in a sphere where the labour brings its highest 
market value; so methodical that each day was portioned to the 
various works of poetry and prose with which he was engaged ; 
yet his household affections suffering no chill from his unflagging 
industry. In him we find none of the vacillation of Coleridge, 
none of the wildness and mountain passion of Wilson, none of the 
hermit seclusion and oneness of purpose of Wordsworth, but 
gentle persistency, fireside cordiality, aud sustained intercourse 
with the busy centres of intelligence and commerce. This is a 
man in and upon whom the lake influences work in a different 
manner to what they did in the minds we have already studied, 
And it is deeply interesting to note their manufestations in this 
class of pure intellect. 

Southey was born in August, 1774. At twenty-one years of 
age he published his “ Wat Tyler,” married, and made his first 
visit to Spain. It is this last fact that most pertinently bears on 
our subject. These travels tinctured his whole life. The imme- 
diate result was to make him sbrink from busy towns as a dwelling 
piace. Jn 1796 he writes: ‘‘ I have an unspeakable loathing for 
that huge city, London.” Again: ‘* London is as bad for the 
mind as the body. . . In the country everything is good, every. 
thing in nature is beautiful.” And ‘the irrepressible desire of his 
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soul is shown at the period of his life. At one time he cries: “A 
field thistle to me is worth all the flowers of Covent Garden ?” at 
another: “‘I want a quiet, lonely place, in sight of something 
green.”’ 

Five years later he made a second and prolonged stay in Spain 
and Portugal. And then, and through life, did he rave of Cintra, 
and of the little islands of beauty amid the deserts of the Alentego, 
and of the Tagus, which for richness and grandeur surpassed all 
that he beheld, and of Coimbra—its cypresses, and orange groves, 
and olives, its hills and mountains, its venerable buildings, and 
its dear river. Nay, hear him thirty years after, when surveying 
a blissful scene on his own Derwentwater :—“ My place was 
on the bough of the ash tree at a little distance, the water 
flowing at my feet, and the fall just below me. Among all 
the sights and sounds of nature there are none which affect me 
more pleasurably than these. I could sit for hours to watch the 
motion of a brook; and, when I call to mind the happy summer 
and autumn which I passed at Cintra, in the morning of life and 
hope, the perpetual gurgling of its tanks and fountains occurs 
among the vivid reoullections of that earthly paradise as one of its 
charms.” 

Whilst in Spain, Coleridge was residing in Greta Hall, at 
Keswick, and wrote Southey a description of his residence, which 
has commended itself to our guide-books, and, indeed, is a finer 
description than any that Southey gave of the spot that became his 
life-long home: : 

“Our house stands on a low hill. Behind the house 
is an orchard, and a small wood on a steep slope, at the foot of 
which flows the river Greta, which winds round and catches the 
evening lights in the front of the house. In front we have a giant's 
camp—an encamped army of tent-like mountains, which, by an 
inverted arch, gives a view of another vale. On our right the 
lovely vale and the wedge-shaped lake of Bassenthewaite; and on 
left Derwentwater an? Lodore in full view, and the fantastic moun- 
tains of Borrodale. Behind us the massy Skiddaw, smooth, green, 
and high, with two chasms and a tent-like ridge in the larger. 
A fairer scene you have not seen in all your wanderings.” 

Southey’ was not attracted by Coleridge’s warmth and admira- 
tion. He could not look with comfort to » home in the lakes. 
His blood, burning from the embraces of the southern sun, was 
chilled by their mists and grey mountains. When he did come to 
try how he would like to make his nest under their shadows, he 
came doubting and reluctantly. Come, however, he did; he came 
within the year, and left them nevermore. Jn a short twelve 
months he confesses that familiarity wish the mountains makes 
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their sublimity felt and understood’; nay, he becomes warm as a 
lover, and speaks of the “eye-wantonnes of lakes and mountains,”’ 
and ere two years have gone by he is dogmatic. He then writes: 
“ Would that you could see these lakes and mountains! How 
wonderful they are! How awful in their beauty! All the poet 
part of me will, be fed and fostered here,” and he tempts his 
brother with the scene which we quote below as “The Mountains 
in October.” Ten years later and he calls it ‘* the Land of Love- 
liness.”” 

So vain did he become of the residence he had selected that he 
' affirmed it to be ‘‘ the very finest spot in the whole lake country.” 
In which words we discover the very artifice by which love is 
known—the imaginative play which makes the objectofiits possession 
or desire the completest under the sun or above it. In that faith 
his spot became Paradise to him, and he beheld scenes which, to the 
ordinary eye, are but dim and unimpressive, but to minds at one 
with nature of divine effect, as when he saw from Great Gable the 
~ Isle of Man “‘ rising out of a sea of light ;” and in the late and 
early seasons ‘‘ sights beyond the reach of human colouring—such 
work as nature herself makes with travelling clouds, and columns 
of misty sunshine, falling as from an eye of light in heaven.” 

Let us now proceed to the greatest proof we can have of attach. 
ment to person or place—the perfect love that suffers no change, 
but continues stedfastly to the end. This we find characteristic 
of true lake devotees. Wordsworth marked out his resting-place, 
circled by his early-loved familiar hills. Arnold expressed his 
wish to lie *‘ beneath the yews of Grasmere churchyard, with the 
Rotha, with its deep and silent pools passing by.’’ And this last 
and deepest spell was wrought upon Southey by the mountains, 
vales, woods, waters, and their intense heavens. He ponders 
upon the final and complete rest, and would desire here to remain 
until the foundations of the mountains fail. In this mood, 
when the eternal broods over the soul, the peace and sweetness of 
the near churchyard draws him as much as have the sights of the 
morning and noon apd night. He writes, in his thirty-second year 
(so soon does the mind awaken to the vanity and uncertainty of 
earthly things) that the churchyard of Crosthwaite “is as open to 
the eye and to the breath of heaven, as if it were a Druids’ place 
of meeting. There I shall take up my last abode. . . A 
man whose habitual frame of mind leads him to look forwhrd, i is 
none the worse for treading the churchyard path, with a belief 
that along that very path his hearse is one day to convey him,”’ 

Our argument is now complete. The sunny Spain has had to 
give way to the potencies of our Lake land. But they have 
exceeded this, Wordsworth contended with scientific precision 
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that the great European lakes and their surroundings could not 
compare with our own. Arnold gloried in their surpassing beauties 
on his return from Italy. And Southey, a year after contemplating 
his last pilgrimage to Crosthwaite churchyard, wrote to his wife— 
his ‘‘ dear Edith :’—“ Of the Alps I will only say that they make 
me love Skiddaw better than ever, and that Skiddaw will outlast 
them—at least, will outlast all that we have yet seen, for they are 
falling to pieces. ‘The wreck and ruin which they display in many 
places are hardly to be described.”” (This fact regarding the Alps 
will be familiar to our readers from the great impression it bas 
made on one of our leading scientific minds), 

Again, comparing his Derwentwater with the Scotch lakes, 
and the luxuriance, the sublimity, and the glory of the Swiss and 
Italian lakes, Southey declares that his Derwentwater “ has enough 
to fill the imagination and to satisfy the heart.” When we add 
to these affinnations the fact that a man desires here to rest when 
the pilgrimage of pain and labour is over, no earthly testimony 
can exceed such assurance of the devotion which he bears to the 
spot. 

The value of Southey to our present purpose consists in the 
fact that, of all others who frequented the Lakes, he was a book 
man, a reader of books, and a writer of books—a giant among 
books. Books, they say, killed him—this was not the case. 
Scuthey was too methodical a man for this to happen. He laid 
down certain rules in order to keep his mind clear and strong, and 
never departed from them. He pursued no subject until it fatigued 
him. 

One pernicious habit he certainly had—he read during his 
walks, He affirmed that he then only read light books such as 
required no close attention. Thus, on a memorable occasion 
when he describes an exquisite view from his seat on a yew-tree 
above Lodore—instead of calmly waiting and allowing the scene 
to pass into his mird—that he might receive the whole of the 
objects 

“In one impression, by connecting force 
Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart,’”— 


instead of following the fundamental rule of Lake philosophy— 
he began to read. This practice had, doubtless, some ill effect, 
for it came to pass that one day while reading by the shore the 
page before him assumed the appearance of being printed in red 
letters—red as blood, But let it be remembered that this was in 
his sixty-third year. And what had the lakes done -for him 
physically during his residence amongst them up to that date—for 
thirty-five years? Why they had given him a robustness and 
daily enjoyment which would never have been his lot in towns. 
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His son has narrated the variety of long walks that he took in his 
age. And Southey himself, when upwards of sixty, wrote that he 
thought nothing of a twenty-mile walk. Noi not bis studies, nor 
his writing, nor even the pernicious practice of reading whilst 
walking, brought that lamentable change over him at the end of 
life ; but physical reasons easily to be inferred from the civcum- 
stances of those years. The Lakes gave him vigour, and the long 
life that were his. 

Being a purely literary. man, Southey did not gain thespiritual 
strengthening irom the region he loved so well to the same d 
as Wordsworth, De Quincey, Wilson, or even Lloyd. He saw 
but with the natural eye—a scene did not inspire him; ‘ut it did 
soothe, confirm, and elevate him. Yet, absorbed in his work, like 
w silkworm in its cocoon, even he had occasional glimpses that 
made him less forlorn.. He even wins a visionary form—a literary 
demon—a familiar spirit—not like that of Socrates whispering 
from another world, but from out his own world of books. This 
talking shadow is ’yclept Sir Thomas More. It is a daylight spirit, 
and one that loves the beautiful in nature. It visits him. It 
accompanies him amongst the lakes, the tarns, and the mountains, 
It keeps a ghostly tryst at Appelthwaite Bridge with the rising 
sun.on a November morning; and under its beneficent guidance, 
Southey steps softly amongst our social and religious difficulties 
and inysteries. 

Southey’s natural love was made keener by his mental labours, 
The contrast between a beautiful scene and hours of close em- 
ployment was in itselfa luxury. Besides, he had a gentleness of 
spirit which was in sympathy with lovely aspects. The heart of 
him who ever. wrote sweetly on women, opened to the sunshine 
and smiling prospect. He was a keen observer of the qualities of 
books, and he carried the same perception abroad. He was quick 
in noting the pomps of the clouds, and the sublime aspects of the 
mountains, and, in fact, all natural phenomena, from the shaft 
of light falling on the green bosom of a hill, seen but a few seconds, 
to the appearance of the Floating Island in Derwentwater, for 
which he waited five years. Close reader, persistent writer though 
he was, he has his precious records, Those which we have collec- 
ted we shall make practically brief by giving them exactly as they 
are found, with merely trifling connecting sentences of our own. 
Ip many cases, they are exceedingly beautiful, and will better 
help the Lakist to a natural appreciation of the time and spots 
mentioned than any guide book, or many tourists. 

First we bring Southey before the reaaer in the light of hig 
employment and enjoyment, ag 
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‘THe AUTHOR AT THE Laxkes.—‘‘ Here I possess these 
gathered treasures of time, the harvest of so many generations, 
Jaid up in my garners; and, when I go to the window, there is the 
lake, and the circle of the mountains, and the illimitable sky.” 

Now we shall go forth with him in his rambles, without re. 
garding whether on these occasions he is alone, or with his family, 
or with his imaginary companion, Sir Thomas More. 

Here he visits a well-known, but lonely spot, made more lonely 
yet more gladsome, by the objects he brings in connection with it : 

THRELKELD Tarn.-—“ With little fatigue the Tarn is reached. 
A wild ‘spot it is as ever was chosen by a cheerful party where to 
rest, and take their merry repast upon a summer’s:' day. The 
green mountain, the dark pool, the crag under which it lies, and the 
little stream which steals from it, are the only objects ; the gentle 
voice of that stream the only sound, unless a kite be wheeling 
above, or a sheep bleats on the fell side, A silent, solitary place ; 
and such solitude heightens social enjoyment, as much as it con- 
duces to lonely meditation.” 

As lonely a spot—and, by the way, a favourite resort of 
Shelley’s —is the following, which he notes for its felicity of 
position, although within hail of busy Keswick : 

THe Druips’ Stones.—‘‘ The site precisely accords with the 
description which Edward Williams and William Owen give of the 
situation required for such meeting places : 

“A high hill top, 
Nor bowered with trees, nor broken by the plough, 
Remote from human dwellings, and the stir 


Of human life, and open to the breath 
And to the eye of Heaven.’ ” 


Now we turn our gaze on a bright, living picture, which 
caught his mind under the happiest of all auspices, when it was 
bright, and calmly fitted to receive the beneficent influences of 
that which the natural eye beheld : 

SCENE ABOVE CasTLERIGG.—‘It was the most beautiful 
scene of animal enjoyment that | ever beheld, or ever shall behold, 
the wildness of the spot, the soft, green turf upon the bank, the 
basin (and they only who have seen mountain streams in a country 
of clear waters can imagine how beautiful such basins are), the 
colour of the stream which acquired a chrysolite tinge from the 
rock over which it ran, and the dazzling whiteness of the birds, 
heightened by the sunshine, composed a picture which, like that 
of Wordsworth’s daffodils, when it has once been seen, the inward 
eye can re-create, but which no painter can represent. Oar dear N. 
felt this, and regretted the impossibility of preserving any adequate 
representation ot what he declared to be the most striking and 
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beautiful incident he had ever the good fortune to behold, I 
thought of the story in Musgeus’s Tales (a fiction known to the 
Arabians as well as the Germans), and had they been swans in- 
stead of of geese, could almost have fancied they were fairies in 
that form, and have Jooked about for a veil.” 

At night, too, there are many charms for him, and one letter 
he closes rapturously with a picture that has a Wordsworthian and 
Miltonic association : 

MOONLIGHT AND 1HE CLouD.—“ Oh, that you could at this 
moment see the moonlight upon Derwentwater, and the cloud in 
which the moon herself is hidden !” 

Wordsworth remarks in his Guide to the Lakes: “ Whatever 

has been said upon the advantages derived to these scenes from a 
changeable atmosphere would apply, perhaps, still more forcibly 
to their appearance under the varied solemnities of night. 
Milton, it will be remembered, has given a clouded moon to Para- 
dise itself.’’ 
' And now we confine the presentment of Southey to the most 
unfashionable time of all the year, in order to show how he is at 
one with the philosophic poésy of the lakes, on which we have 
dwelt before, and how it is possible that the ten thousand and ten 
who, as. tourists, go hunting after pleasure can possibly be wrong 
in their opinions even on what they have seen. We shall first 
give an extract relating to that period when nature gently ex. 
cludes the busy travellers, and prepares for enjoyments they never 
know : 

NoveMBER.—‘‘In the country November presents a very 
different aspect’’ (i.¢., to the dense, damp, oppressive, dusky 
atmosphere of London); “ there its soft, calm weather has a charm 
of its own, a stillness and serenity unlike any other season, and © 
scarcely less delightful than the most genial days of spring. The 
pleasure which it imparts is rather different in kind than inferior 
in degree; it accords as finely with the feelings ot declining life as 
the bursting foliage and opening flowers of May with elastic spirits 
of youth and hope.” 

So arbitrary is Southey, that he actually affirms that a friend 
should not even depart in 

MIDWINTER.—‘‘ You are gone at the wrong time. To-day has 
been fine weather ; it is the shortest day, and it is always a joyful 
thing to turn the corner, and begin lengthening time again. The 
frost ought to be setting in, and probably will: we shall have the 
lake frozen, and I shall want a companion in my walks.” — 

But Southey is justified in his assertion, not by his daily expe- 
rience only ; but by the voice of one whom it was honour—nay, 


almost fame itself—to call friend, that sun of genius, Coleridge, 
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which has vitalised many a score of the most useful thinkers of our 
land. 

Tare Mountains anp Lake 1n Mipwinter:—“‘ Summer is 
not the season for this country. Coleridge says, and says well, 
that then it is like a theatre at noon. The are no goings on under 
a clear sky ; but at all other seasons there is such shifting of shades, 
such islands of light, such columns and buttresses of sunshine, as 
might almost make a painter burn his brushes, as the sorcerers did 
their books of magic when they saw the divinity which rested upon 
the apostles. The very snow, which you would, perhaps, think 
must monotonise the mountains, gives new varieties, it brings out 
their recesses, and designates all their inequalities, it impresses a 
better feeling of their height, and it reflects such tints of saffron, 
or fawn, or rose-colour to the evening sun. O, Maria Santissima ! 
Mount Horeb, with the glory upon its summit, might have been 
more glorious, but not more beautiful, than old Skiddaw in his 
winter pelisse of ermine. I will not quarrel with frost, though 
the fellow has the impudence to take me by the nose. The lake. 
side has such ten thousand charms; a fleece of snow or of 
the hoar frost lies on the fallen trees or large stones; the grass- 
points, that just peer above the water, are powdered with diamonds ; 
the ice on the margin with chains of crystal, and such veins and 
wavy lines of beauty as mock all art; and, to crown all, Cole- 
ae and I have found out that slisien ieies upon the lake, 
when frozen, made a noise like singing birds; and, when you 
whirl on it a large flake of ice, away the shivers whirl, chirping 
and warbling like a flight of finches.” 

We now shall give the month when visitors shrug their 
shoulders at the drooping clouds, and shudder at the mists, and, 
after crawling dismally along the lonely roads for a few days, rush 
away from Lakeland—lespairing at ever having a pleasant hour 
there again—the month of October. After that, we plunge deep 
into December—!ook abroad in January, and, unappalled, hear 
what can be declared of February : 

THe Mountains In OcTosper.—“ The mountains, on Thurs. 
day evening, before the sun was quite down, or the moon bright, 
were all of one dead-blue colour, their rifts, and rocks, and swells, 
and scars had ‘all fisappeared, the surface was perfectly uniform, 
nothing but the outline distinct; and this even surface of dead- 
vlue, from its unnatural uniformity, made them, though not trans. 
parent, appear transvious, as though they were of some soft or cloudy 
texture through which you could have passed. I never saw any 
appearance so perfectly unreal. Wiasebhineen a blazing sunset seems 
to steep them through and through with red light; or it is a 


cloudy morning, and the sunshine slaats dowa through @ rift in 
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the clouds, and the pillar of light makes the spot whereon it falls 
so emerald green that it looks like a little field of Paradise. At 
night you lose the mountains, and the wind so stirs up the lake, 
that it looks like the sea by moonlight.”’ 

A DeceMBER -MoRNING AND Noon.—‘‘ The mountain 
scenerv has been fine beyond all powers of pen or pencil to ex- 
press—at morning, when the valley was in mist, the heights in 
sunshine, and blue sky above them; and at noon, when clouds la 
upon their summits, and the sun shone upon the clouds, and the 
‘clouds and the stiow ani the sunshine made up one glory.”’ 

DigRWENTWATER IN JanuaRY.—‘* When I go down by the 
lake side, it would puzzle all my comparison-compounding fancy 
to tell you what it looks like there—the million or trillion forms of 

beauty soon baffle all description.” 
“Again, on New Year’s Day, fourteen years after :— 

_ ** We are enjoying a beautiful winter here: No snow has yet 
fallen in the valley, and it lies on the fells not raggedly, but in an 
even line, so that Skiddaw and Grisdale bear no distant resemblance 
to the Swiss mountains, and imbibe tints at morning and evening 
which may vie with anything that ever was seen upon Mont Blanc 
or Jungfrau.” 

A Lake Scene IN Fesruary.—‘ Dear Grosvenor,—I have 
seen a sight, more dreamy and wonderful than any scenery that 
fancy ever yet devised for Faeryland. We had walked down to the 
lake side ; it was a delightful day, the sun shining, and a few white 
clouds hanging motionless in the sky. The opposite shore of 
Derwentwater consists of one long mountain which suddenly termi- 
nates in an arch, thus, and through that opening you see a long 
valley between mountains, and bounded by mountain beyond 
mountain; to the right of the arch the heights are more varied 
and of greater elevation. Now, as there was not a breath of air 
stirring, the surface of the lake was so perfectly still that it became 
one great mirror, and all its waters disappeared, the whole line of 
shore was represented as vividly and steadily as it existed in its 
actual being—the arch, the vale within, the single houses far 
within the vale, the smoke from their chimneys, the farthest hills, 
and the shadow and substance joined at their bases so indivisibly 
that you could make no separation even in your judgment. As I 
stood on the shores, heaven and the clouds seemed lying under me 
I was looking down into the sky, and the whole range of mountains, 
having one line of mountains under my feet, and another above 
me, seemed to be suspended between the firmaments. Shut your 
eyes and dream of a scene so unnatural and so beautiful. What I 
have said is most strictly and scrupulously trae; but it was one of 
those happy moments that can seldom occur, for the _ breath 
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stirring would have shaken the whole vision, and at once unrealised 
it. T have before seen a partial appearance, but never before did, 
and perhaps never again may, lose sight of the lake entirely ; for 
it literally seemed like an abyss of sky before me, not fog and 
clouds from a mountain, but the blue heaven spotted with a few 
fleecy pillows of cloud, that looked placed there for angels to rest 
upon them.” . 

As a final word from the blissful resident in Greta Hall; we 
give his uncontradictable assertion, the outcome of sage experi- 
ence :— 

‘*LAKES AND MOUNTAINS ARE GOOD FRIENDs, and will do 
you more good than a host of comforters, or buckets-full of 
physic.”’ 

To our minds—much as we are still moved by the remembrance 
of pleasures we knew in our youth on reading Southey’s Curse of 
Kehama, and the ineffaceable delight with which we read Chris- 
topher North’s criticisms which often gave Southey the palm in 
preference to Spenser for the purity aud fineness of his fairy fancies, 
—we come to the sober judgment that in many of his letters, and 
particularly in his description of the scenery that lay around his 
home, he was more a poet than in any of his epics or other verse. 
From the examples we have given we believe the reader will form 
his own conclusions, little different from our own. But space bids 
us close. We must be silent, but never—though words be never 
uttered more by us on the subject—shall its joy and strengthening 
power depart from us. There are other minds than those we have 
noticed, who have left memories scattered over England’s lakes 
and mountains; but the galaxy we have studied are those that 
be will identified with the region. 

And what are the lessons we have to learn in visiting this dear 
English Lakeland, and considering the minds that have dwelt in, 
and loved it? Young men and maidens, old men and women— 
each and all, if here adventuring in the pr.per spirit,do more than 
cnjoy the gleaming and the glancing hours. They earn for them. 
selves riches that perish not in the using; they make for them. 
selves a treasure-house of sweet memories. Jn domestic duties, in 
business affairs, in which you hereafter engage, you will be sus- 
tained by them—from them obtain sensations sweet, felt in the 
blood, and felt along the heart—and another gift of aspect more 
sublime, which will lighten you of the care and pain of this unin- 
telligible world, and yield you the deep power and joy, as hath bean ~ 
avowed and sung. The mountains, the waters, the fair moons 
the solemn stars, in all their beauty, their grandeur and their calm, 
become part of your being. They shall not die with your body 
when it dies ; their spiritual power knows not that word—death. 
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When this changeful frame of ours, flowing around and flowing 
away, shall be laid down, the loveliness of our Lakeland, taken 
into the soul, passes with it to the Heavens, to witness there the 
original type of all that loveliness. But for all this, we must have 
a care. There must bea clear mind and a pure heart, or all the 
sights around will be hidden from \the eyes. Darkness falls on 
those who pervert the things of God. Thousands have seen 
the glories of the Lakes once, and never seen them again. The 
first time they came, the ice of custom was shattered by the 
rapture of the vision. They breathed, and felt—they saw, and 
be¢ame as gods, “They came again; but only as creatures of the 
world—vonly as eaters and drinkers and sight.seers—and they 
beheld the glories no more. One such sighed on leaving the 
region. All he had delighted in was passing away for ever: he 
might never again return. He parted from Lakeland as if he 
never would see it again. He prophesied falsely and truly. He 
did return; but the things that he had seen he now could see no 
more. His eyes gazed on the self-same prospect; but the celes- 
tial light was gone—his soul did not see them—it was blind. 
Let us have a care against such a calamity; let us cherish the 
fresh emotions gathered from the mists, the streams, the hills, — 
let us put aside the narrow thoughts and negligences that will 
interfere with their informing power. As for our part, our argu- 
ment cannot be vain, however feebly we have set it forth. The 
lesson we would insist upon is the preliminary to all the rest. 
Every one who enters the region should know and feel that it 
is sacred territory—every peak, and stream, and lake and valley, 
is sanctified by the minds we have spoken of,—the great the, 
wise, the gentle, and the good. Knowing and feeling this, there 
wil] ever breathe around us a poetry and religion which will 
sweeten and ennoble the life that the air and scenery invigorates ; 
we shall partake of the virtues we honour. 
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Where shall we Go ? 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


Wueke shall we go when summer’s verdant wing 
Faints, like the dolphin, with a varied hue ; 
When the woods’ choristers no longer siug, 
And valleys echo not a wild cuckoo ? 
Where shall we go? 


Where shall we go when winter’s hoary wing 
Congeals the night-dews with an icy breath ; 
When valleys with the roar of torrents ring, 
And pallid moons are beautiful as death? 
Where shall we go? 


Shall we depart, like swallows, o’er the main, 
Become the parasites of fortune’s hours, 
And seek the verdure of a foreign plain 
Because our own is unadorned with flowers ? 
Where shall we go? 


There is a beauty in our our own dear isle 

That beams in summer with a summer sun; 
There is in winter round our hearths a smile 

That yields a summer when the summer’s gone ! 


Where shall we go? 


Ceci, MaAxwELu.LyTe. 
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THE DOGE AND HIS CONSORT: 


A TALE OF VENICE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF E T. A. HOFFMAN. 


_ BY J. LORAINE HEELIS. 


CHAPTER I, 
DEUS EX MACHINA. 


Our story opens so long ago as the year thirteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and in the month of August, wheu the valiant Genoese general, 
Paganio Doria, had totally defeated the Venetians, and had taken 
by storm tteir city of Parenzo; and now his well-manned galleys 
were in the Gulf of Venice, just before the city, darting hither and 
thither like hungry birds of prey restlessly spying where booty might 
most surely be pounced upon, and putting both people and nobles 
in mortal dread. All the male population, everybody at least who 
had the use of his arms, seized a weapen or an oar. The troops were 
assembled in the harbour of San Nicolo. Ships and spars were 
_ sunk, and chains and cables rivetted together to bar all approach 
to the enemy. 

While here weapons were clashing in wild confusion, and heavy 
bodies fell thundering into the foaming sea; there on the Rialto 
you saw the agents of the Signoria with distracted countenances, 
wiping the cold perspiration from their brows, while with hoarse 
voices they offered cent per cent for ready money, for of this, too, 
was the threatened republic in much want. 

In this critical period of greatest need and distress, the inscrut- — 
able decrees of eternal Providence has determined that the faithful 
shepherd should be taken away from the flock. 

Quite overcome by the burden of so many troubles, the doge, 
Andrea Dandolo, suddenly died. The people loved to call him their 
dear little couut (il caro contino), because he was always so kind 
and friendly, and never crossed the great square of St. Mark without 
a word of comfort for those in need of good counsel, or a piece of 
money for those with empty pockets. 

As it happens that on people discouraged by misfortune every 
blow, even such a one as at other times would scarcely be felt, falls 
with double severity ; so now when the bells of St. Mark’s pro- 
claimed in dull and solemn tones the death of the good duke, the 
people were quite beside themselves for grief and woe. Now their 
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support and their hope was taken from them, and they must bow 

their necks to the Genoese yoke. ‘Thus they cried aloud; without 
thinking that so far as needful military operations were concerned, 

the loss of Dandolo was not so baleful as it seemed. The good 

count liked to live in peace and quietness, he followed the wondrous 

track of the stars with more pleasure than the enigmatical labyrinths 
of statecraft, and understool better how to order the procession on 

holy Easter-day than the marshalling of an army in the field. 

But soon the time came to choose a doge, who, gifted alike with 

bold military genius and firm political wisdom, should deliver 
Venice, at present shaken to its foundations, from the threatening 
power of an increasingly daring enemy. 
_ So the senators assembled ; but amongst them was seen nought 
but sad faces and gloomy looks and heads bent downwards, resting 
in wrinkled hands. Where was a man to be found who could seize 
the helm with a powerful hand, and could rightly guide the vessel 
of the state ? 

‘*'You will not,” said at last the oldest councillor, Marino 
Bodoeri, “find him here amongst us; but direct your gaze towards 
Avignon, and fix it on Marine Falieri, whom we sent thither to con- 
gratulate Pope Innocent on his receiving the tiara; he may and 
can do better. Let us choose him for doge, to put an end to our 
troubles. You will reply that this Marino Falieri is already eighty 
years old, that the hairs of his head and his beard are white as snow, 
that his cheerful aspect, his beaming eye, the glowing red on nose 
and cheeks, as slanderers will have it, are all rather to be ascribed 
to good Cyprus wine than to inward strength. But never mind 
that. Remember what dashing buldness this Marino Falieri showed 
as providitor of the fleet in the Black Sea; bethink you what his 
services must have been which could have moved the Procurators of 
San Marco to enfieff this Falieri with the rich earldo . of Valde- 
marino ?’’ Bodoeri so boldly extolled Falieri’s services, and managed 
so well to anticipate every objection, that at last all voices united 
in choosing Falieri. There were, however, still many who spoke of 
Falieri’s hasty temper, of his ambition and his obstinacy ; but then 
it was said: Just for that reason, because in the old man all thatis 
softened, we choose the old, and not the youthful Falieri. But even 
these blaming voices died away when the people heard the’ choice 
of the new doge, and broke out in unmeasured and unrestrained 
exultation. 

Do we not all know that in such dangerous times, in such 
periods of restlessness and excitement, any resolution, be it only 
a real one, seems like a divine inspiration ? 

Thus it was that the good count, with all his kindness and 
gentleness, was clean forgotten, and every one exclaimed: “ By 
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St. Mark, this man ought to have been our doge long ago, and 
then we should not have had that overbearing Doria on our 
backs,” 

And crippled soldiers stretched their poor maimed arms in the 
air and cried: ‘‘ That isthe Falieri wno beat Morbassan—the brave 
commander whose victorious flags floated in the Black Sea.’ And 
wherever the people assembled, old Falieri’s heroic deeds were 
narrated, and wild cries of exultation re-echoed through the air, 
as if Doria were already defeated. Add to this that Nicolo Pisani, 
who—Heaven knows why!— had sailed away quietly to Sardinia, 
instead of encountering Doria wita his fleet, at length came back. 
Doria quitted the gulf, and this flight, caused by the approach 
of Pisani’s fleet, was attributed to the formidable name of Marino 
Falieri, 

Then a sort of fanatical ecstasy seized both people and 
Signoria at this fortunate selection, and it was decided to receive 
the newly-elected doge as a heaven-sent messenger, the bringer of 
honour, victory, and riches. 

The Signoria had sent twelve nobles, each attended by a 
number of gorgeously-attired servitors to Verona, where the am- 
bassadors of the Republic once more solemnly announced to Falieri 
his elevation as Chief of the State. Whereupon fifteen state 
barques, richly equipped and fitted up by the Podesta of Chioggia, 
and under the command of his own son, Taddeo Guistiniani, re- 
received the doge and his suit at Chiozza, and he now, as ina 
triumphal procession of the mightiest and most victorious monarch 
proceeded towards St. Clement’s, where the Bucentoro awaited 
him, 


CHAPTER II. 
POMP AND POVERTY. 


On the third of October, in the evening, as the sua was 
setting, and, indeed, at the very moment when Marino Falieri 
was about to go on board the “ Bucentoro,” there lay before the 
portico of the Dogana, stretched on the hard marble pavement, 
a poor, unhappy human being. 

Some rags of striped linen, whose colour was no longer dis- 
cernible, and which seemed once to have belonged to a suilor’s dress, 
such as worn by the commonest of the porters and gondoliers, 
hung round the emaciated body. Of shirt there was not a vestige 
to be seen but only the poor fellow’s own skin, which was every- 
where visible, yet was so white and tender that the noblest in the 
land need not have been ashamed of such a covering. Even bis 
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leanness only exhibited to greater advantage the /aultless symmtery 
of the well-shaped limbs, and when you more closely observed the 
bright chesnut-coloured locks, which, <lishevelled and tangled as 
they were, shaded the handsome forehead, the blue, though sad- 
looking eyes, the aquiline nose, the delicately-shaped mouth of 
the unfortunate youth, who at most could but vount twenty years, 
you felt sure that a hostile fate had hurled some foreigner of. good 
birth from his proper rank in society into the lowest class of the 
people. 

As we have said, the youih lay before the columns of the 
Dogana motionless, his head resting on his right arm, and with 
fixed and staring look gazed vacantly at the sea. You might have 
thought that all hope had departed from him, and that death had 
turned him into stone, if he had not from time to time sighed 
deeply, like one in unspeakable anguish. This was, perhaps, only 
the pain of his left arm, which be had extended on the pavement, 
aud which was bound round with bloody rags and seemed to be, 
badly burt. 

All work had ceased, the turmoil of williini was silent, and 
Venice floated in a thousand barques and gondolas towards Falieri, 
whose praises were on all men’s lips. But as for the unfortunate 
young man, he sighed forth his grief in comfortless helplessness. 
However, just as his head sunk down on the pavement, and he 
seemed abont to swoon, a hoarse voice cried behind him repeatedly 
and in complaining tones : 

“‘ Antonio! my dear Antonio !”’ 

At last Antonio half-raised himself painfully from the ground, 
and, turning his head towards the colonnade of the Dogana from 
behind which the voice seemed, to come, he said in a faint and 
scarcely audible voice : ‘‘ Who calls me? Who is coming to throw 
my corpse into the sea, for I shall soon be dead here |!” 

As he said this there approached him a very old woman, coughing 
and wheezing, and supporting her tottering limbs on a staff. She 
came up to the wounded youth, and, bending over him, burst out 
into a bideous laughing and chuckling. 

“Foolish child,’ whispered this old woman; “ foolish child, do 
you wish to die here when your lucky star is just rising ?: Look 
there! look there. at those lurid flames in the east. Those are 
ducats for you. But you must eat, dear Antonio, you must eat and 
drink ; for it is only hunger which has prostrated you here on the 
cold pav ement. Your arm is quite well—quite well again.’’ 

Antonio recognised in the little old female the strange-looking 
beggar-woman who was won't to ask,always laughing and chuckling, 
for the alms of the faithful on the steps of the Franciscan Church. 
and to whom, as though impelled by some inexplicable influence, 
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he had often thrown a hardly-earned quattrino which he himself 
could ili spare. 

** Leave me in peace, mad old woman,” he said; “it may well 
be hunger rather than the wound which makes me powerless and 
wretched, for I have not earned a quattrino these three days. I 
wanted to cross over to the monastery and try to get a couple of 
spoonfuls of soup; but all my comrades are gone—there’s not one 
to take me in his barque out of compassion; and here I Jie, and 
perhaps shall never stand up again.” 

_, , “He, he, he, he!’’ chuckled the old woman. ‘‘ Why be despond- 

ing and faint-hearted? You are thirsty, you are hungry. Ihavea 
remedy for that. Here are some lovely dried fish, bought but just 
now on the Zecca ; here is some limejuice ; and here is a beautiful 
white little loaf. Eat, my son, and then we will look at the wounded 
arm.”’ 

Suiting the action. to the word, the old woman drew forth 
from a sack, which hung down her back like a cloak, and rose 
high above her bowed-down head, fishes, bread, and limejuice. 

So soon as Antonio had moistened his parched.and burning lips 
with the cool drink, his hunger awoke with redoubled power, and 
he devoured the fishes and bread with avidity. Meanwhile, the 
old woman was leaning over him, busied in unwinding the rags 
from his wounded arm, and then it was found that the arm had 
indeed been badly hurt, but the wound was already quite healed. 

While the old woman was rubbing the arm with a salve which 
she had brought in a small box, and had melted with her breath, 
she asked: “‘ But who was it, then, who so beat you, my dear 
son ?”’ iste: , 

Antonio had quite revived, and glowing with renewed life 
started to his feet, and with blazing eyes and clenched fist, ex- 
claimed: “Ha! Nicolo, the blackguard, wanted to disable me, 
because he grudges me every miserable quattrino which a beneficent 
hand throws me. Thou knowest, old woman, that I earned my living 
laboriously enough in unloading the ships and barques of the German 
merchants and in helping to take their cargoes into the Fontego. 


Thou knowest the place.’’ 
No sooner had Antonio uttered the word ‘‘ Fontego,” than the 


old woman burst out laughing and chuckling horribly, and kept on 
mumbling “ Fontego —Fontego—Fontego !"’ 

‘Cease thy hideous laughter, old woman, if I am to go on with 
my story,’’ cried Antonio, angrily. 

The old woman became silent, and Antonio continued: “ Well, 
I had earned some quattrini, and having bought me a new doublet 
looked quite grand and turned gondolier. As I was always of good 
courage, worked hard, and could sing many a good song, I earned 
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many more quattrini than the others. But this aroused the envy 
of my comrades. They slandered me to my master, who turned me 
away. And now they shouted after me wherever I went, ‘German 
dog, accursed heretic !’ and three days ago as I was helping to pull 
a skiff on to the beach they attacked me with sticks and stones. I 
defended myself courageously ; but that cowardly Nicolo struck me 
with an oar, which grazed my head and brought me to the ground, 
severely injuring my arm. Well, you have given me a fine meal, 
old woman, and I feel as if your salve had done my arm a wondrous 
Geal of good. Only see how I can move it already. Now I shall 
be able to row again bravely.’’ 

Autonio had now risen from the ground and swung his arm 
powerfully backwards and forwards, but the old woman again 
chuckled and laughed out loud, and cried as she danced and hopped 
about in a quite wonderful way: ‘‘ Dear son, dear son, my dear 
son, row bravely—! He comes—bhe comes; the gold glows like 
fire! Row bravely, row bravely—but only once, only once! And 
then never more.” 

Antonio paid no heed to the old woman’s strange speech and 
action, so entranced was he by the grand spectacle which now dis. 
played itself before him. ‘The Bucentoro came from San Clement, 
with the sound of many oars, the Adriatic lion on her fluttering 
flac, and floating majestically onward like a goiden swan.. Sur- 
rounded by a thousand barques and gondolas, she seemed, her princely 
head upraised, to command an exulting army which had risen with 
glittering helms from the depths of the sea. The setting sun tlirew 
his glowing rays over the sea and over Venice, so that every object 
was bathed in a deep red glow; but as Antonio looked on enrap- 
tured, forgetting all his griefs, this glow grew more and more like 
blood. A hollow moaning wind began to rise, whose sad tones 
seemed to be answered by louder murmurs from the deep. Dark 
storm-clouds came up quickly and soon wrapped all in thick dark- 
ness, while from the surging sea the waves rose higher and higher 
ilke hissing foaming monsters, and threatened to swallow every- 
thing. Like scattered feathers gondolas and barks were seen driven 
hither and thither on the sea. The Bucentoro, with its shallow 
bottom incapable of ‘wéathering the storm, reeled and staggered at 
the mercy oi the waves. Instead of the joyful sound of drums and 
trumpets, you heard above the storm the heartrending cry of those 
in distress. 

Antonio gazed at the scene like one petrified ; close before him 
he heard a rattling of chains, and looking down, perceived a small 
boat fastened to the quay by a chain, and which rocked and pitched 
with the action of the waves. A light seemed to dawn upon him. 
He sprang into the boat, cast off, seized the o»r which he found in 
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it, and boldly made for the Bucentoro. The nearer he approached 
the more distinctly he heard the eries for help from those on board : 
‘Help! help! save the doge! save the doge!’’ 

It 1s well-known that, when there is a storm in the Gulf of 
Venice, sinall fishing:boats are much safer and more manageable 
than larger barques, and thus it happened that numbers of small 
craft came hastening up from all quarters to save the precious life 
of Marino Falieri. Butit happens always that eternal Providence 
allots to one person oniy the successful accomplish nent of any bold 
act as his own, and so all others may in vain trouble themselves 
about it. On this occasion it was poor Antonio who was destined 
to rescue the newly-elected doge, and therefore he alone succeeded 
ip happily reaching the Bucentoro with his little fisher-boat. 

Old Marino Falieri, threatened with such imminent danger, 
descended from the magnificent but traitorous Bucentoro into poor 
Antonio’s skiff without a moment’s delay, and like a dolphin 
gliding over the roaring waves, it quickly landed him at the square 
of St. Mark. 7 

The old man, whose clothes were wet through, and from whose 
grey beard fell great drops of salt water, was conducted to the 
church where the nobles, whose faces were deathly pale, finished 
the ceremonies of the triumphal entry. The people were quite as 
much disconcerted as the Signoria with the mischunces of the entry, 
amongst which was to be reckened a very ominous circumstance. 
In the hurry and confusion, the doge was conducted between the 
wwo pillars where common malefactors are executed. Stupefied in 
the midst of the rejoicings, the people dispersed to their homes ; 
and the day, so joyfully begun, ended sadly and gloomily. 

No one seemed tw think of the doge’s rescuer, and Antonio him- 
self did not think of the rescue, but lay in the cloisters of the 
ducal palace, tired to death, and half fainting with the pain which 
the newly-opened wound gave him. He was, therefore, all the 
more astonished when, just at nightfall, one of the duke’s servants 
touched him on the shoulder. 

‘* Come, my good friend,’’ said the man—and pushed him into 
the paiace, and into the doge’s apartment. 

The old man came towards him with a friendly smile. 

‘* You have acted bravely, my geod son,” said he, pointing to 
the two purses which lay on the table. ‘“ Here, take these three 
thousand sequins. If you want more, say so; but do me the 
favour never to let me see your face again.” 

As be uttered the last words, the old man’s eyes flashed fire, 
and his red nose assumed a deeper tinge. 

Antonio knew not what the old man meant. However, he did 
not let the matter trouble him; but loaded bimself with the two 
purses which he thought he had lawfully and honestly earned, 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


“ Woo'd, and married, and a’.” 


Otp Falieri, basking’ in the splendour of his newly-acquired 
power, was next morning looking from the tall bow window of his 
palace on the people down below, who were busied in all kinds of 
martial exercises, when Bodoeri, whose friendship for the doge had 
been unvarying from their earliest years, entered the room. Seeing 
that the old man was quite absorbed in himself and his dignity, 
and seemingly quite unconscious of his en‘rance, Bodoeri clapped 
his hands together, and exclaimed, laughingly: ‘‘ Eh, Fahieri, 
what sublime thoughts hast thou been brooding and cogitating in 
thy head since thou hast worn the doge’s cap ?” 

Falieri, as if waking from a dream, came towards old Bodoeri 
with a forced appearance of friendliness. He felt that he owed 
the possession of the ducal cap to Bodoeri alone, and this speech 
seemed to he a reminder of the obligation. But as every obliga- 
tion oppressed his proud, imperious mind like a burden, and as he 
could not get rid of his proved friend as he had of poor Antonio, 
he managed to utter some words of thanks, and then began to 
speak of the measures which must be opposed to the everywhere 
active enemy, 

‘*That,” interrupted Bodoeri, with a cunning smile, ‘‘ that, 
and everything else which the State demands of thee, we will 
ripely weigh and consider two hours later in the assembled Great 
Council. I am not come thus early in order to discuss with thee 
the means of beating the impudent Doria, or how to bring to 
reason Ludwig of Hungary, who is once more lusting after our 
Dalmatian seacoast. No, Marino; ‘I have been thinking of thee 
only, and of a matter which, perhaps, thou wouldst not ‘guess—of 
thy marriage.” 

“ How could’st thou think of that ?’’ rejoined the doge, with 
vexation, as he rose from his seat, and turning his back on Bodoeri, 
looked out of the window. ‘‘It isa long time from now to Ascen- 
sion Day. I hope the enemy will have been beaten, and victory, 
honour, new wealth, and more brilliant power, will have been 
acquired for the sea-born Adriatic lion. ‘The coy bride shall find 
the bridegroom worthy of her.”’ 

‘* Ah,” interrupted Bodoeri, impatiently, “ you speak ot the 
strange solemnities on Ascension Day, when you have to cast into 
the waves, from the deck of the Bucentoro, the golden ring, to 
wed thyself to the Adriatic. But thou, Marino, kinsman of the 
sea, dost thou not know of another bride than the cold, damp, 
traitorous element, which thou madly thinkest to command, and 
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which but yesterday threat ningly rose up against thee? How canst 
thou wish to be in the arms of such a bride which, like a self-willed 
mad thing, stormed and scolded so soon as thou didst but stroke her 
blue, frozen cheeks, when gliding along in the Bucentoro. Does a 
whole Vesuvius full of warmth suffice to warm the icy bosom of a 
false wife, who, in constant faithlessness again and again newly 
betrothing herself, does not receive the ring as a dear pledge of 
love, but extorts the tribute of slaves? No, Marino, I thought 
that thou shouldst rather wed the most lovely child of earth that 
thou couldst find.”- 

‘‘ Thou art doting,” murmured Falieri, without turning away 
from the window. “ Thou art doting, old man. I, a greybeard of 
eighty, burdened by trouble and work, who have never been mar- 
ried, and am scarcely able to love any more.” 

“ Hold!’ cried Bodoeri, ‘‘don’t defame thyself. Does not 
Winter, however raw and cold he may be, at last, full of desire, 
stretch forth his arms towards the friendly oddess who comes to. 
wards him borne by the warm west wind? And if he then press 
her to his frozen heart, if a centle glow pass through his veins, 
what becomes of the ice and snow? Thou sayest thou art 
eighty years old. That’s true. But dost thou calculate age only 
by years? Dost thou not carry thy head as erect, dost thou not 
march with as firm a tread, as forty years ago? Or dost thou, 
perhaps, feel that thy strength is decreasing, that thou must carry 
a smaller sword, that thou art exhausted by quick walking, or that 
thou dost pant when ascending the staircase of the ducal palace ?” 

“ No,‘ by Heaven!” interrupted Falieri, turning hastily and 
angrily from the window towards his friend, “‘ No, by Heaven! I 
feel not a trace of all that.’’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ continued Bodveri, ‘‘ taste, as an old maz, all 
the emotions of earthly happiness thou hast ever imagined. 
Elevate the wife I have chosen for thee to the rank of Doga- 
ressa, and the women of Venice will be compelled to recognise in 
her the first, so far as beauty and virtue are concerned; as the 
men of Venice recognise in you their head in bravery, spirit, and 
strength.” 

Then Bodoeri went on to describe the face snd form of a lovely 
woman, and knew so well how to mix the colours, and to lay them 
on, that old Falieri’s eyes glistened, his face became redder and 
redder, and he pursed and smacked his lips as if he were tasting 

lass after glass of fiery S$ se. 
: “ Eh,” said he, st hemcsaiiied and smirking, “ Eh, what a 
miracle of beauty that must be of which thou speakest!"" 

“Tam speaking of wy dearest niece, and no one else,” rejoined 

Bodveri. 
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‘‘ What! thy niece?” interrupted Falieri, “ Why, she was 

married to Bertuccio Nenolo when I was Podesta of Treviso.” 

“ Ay,” Bodoeri continued, “ Thou thinkest of my niece Fran- 
cesca ; but it is her daughter I have been speaking of. hou must 
know that war decoyed the wild, rough Nenolo away to sea, 
Francesca, full of grief and pain, buried herself in a Roman cloister, 
so I brought up little Annunziata in deep solitude at my villa at 
Treviso.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Falieri, “What! I am to make your 
niece's daughter my spouse? How long is it since Nenolo 
married? Annunziata must be a child not more than ten years 
old at the most. When I was Podesta of Treviso Nenolo’s mar- 
riage was not even thought of, and that’s only——”’ 

‘‘ Five-and-twenty years ago,” interrupted Bodveri. ‘* How 
thou likest to miscalculate the time which has’passed so quickly for 
thee. Annunziata isa maiden of nineteen years, bright as the 
sun, modest, gentle, inexperienced in love affairs, for she has 
scarcely seen a man. She will cling to thee with childlike love 
and unassuming devotion.” 

“T will see ber—TI will see her!” cried the doge, before whose 
eyes, once more, passed the picture Bodveri had drawn. 


That same day his wish was fulfilled: for scarcely had he re- 
turned to his apartments from the Grand Council than the wily 
Bodoeri—who may have had many reasons for wishing to see An- 
nunziata as dogaressa at Falieri’s side—than the wily Bodoeri, we 
say, led the gentle Aununziata privately to the doge, 

When old Falieri saw the angelic being, he was quite overcome 
with admiration at so much beauty, and was scarcely able, in in- 
comprehensible words, to stammer out his suit. 

Annunziata (probably instructed beforehand by Bodoeri) sank 
down, with blushing cheeks, before the princely old man. She 
seized his hand, which she pressed to her lips, and lisped, gently: 
“Oh, my lord, do you, then, deem me worthy to ascend the princely 
throne, and sit by your side? Then I will honour you from the 
bottom of my heart, and be your true handmaid until the end.” 

Old Falieri was beside himself for delight and rapture. When 
Annunziata seized his hand, he felt a thrill through all his 
members, and then his ‘head and his body began to waggle and 
tremble to such a degree, that he was obliged to seat himself 
very quickly in his large arm-chair. Jt seemed as if Bodoeri’s 
good opinion of the vigorous old man of eighty was refuted. In- 
deed, Bodoeri could not repress a strange smile which played about 
his lips. But the innocent, artless Annunziata, noticed nothing of 
all this; and, luckily, there was no one else present. 
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It might be that old Falieri felt the uncomfortableness of his 
position in having to show himself to the people as the bridegroom 
of a maiden of eighteen ; and, perhaps, he had a presentiment that 
it would be dangerous to excite the Venetians, who are disposed 
to sarcasm ; so he thought it would be better to keep quiet during 
the critical period of cqurting, that the marriage should be solem- 
nised with the greatest secrecy, and that then, some days later, 
the dogaressa should be presented to the Signoria and the people as 
having been long before married to Falieri, and as if she had just 
come from Treviso, where she had been staying during Falieri’s 
‘embassy to Avignon. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANTONIO’S REMINISCENCES. 


LET us observe that handsome and neatly-attired youth, who, 

with a purse of sequins in his hand, is walking backward and 
forward on the Rialto, talking to’ Jews, Turks,” Armenians, 
and Greeks. Averting his sad countenance, he walks on, then 
stops, turns back again, and at last steps into a gondola, which 
takes him to the square of St. Mark, where, with uncertain hesi- 
tating step, his arms folded, his gaze bent on the ground, he walks 
up and down, and does not notice that many a whisper, many a 
cough from one or another window, from one or another richly- 
draped balcony, are love signals that are meant for bim. Who 
would in this youth easily recognise that Antonio who a few days 
hefore lay on the marble steps of the Dogana, ragged, poor, and 
miserable ! 

‘‘ My dear son, my darling son, Antonio! Good day!” 

Tn these words he was saluted by the old beggar-woman, who 
was sitting as usual on the steps of St. Mark’s Church, and whom 
he bad not observed. Hastily turning round he perceived her, 
and, putting his hand into his purse, he pulled out a handful of 
sequins, which he was about to throw towards her. 

“ Oh, keep your gold in your pocket,” chuckled the old wotnan. 
‘‘ What should I do with your money? Am I not rich enough ? 
Rut, if you would do me a service, buy me a new cloak, for the one 
I am wearing will no longer hold out against wind and weather. 
Yes, do, my dear, good son! But don’t go near the Fontego! 
Don’t go near the Fontego !” 

Antonio stared at the pale, yellow countenance of the old 
woman, whose deep wrinkles quivered in a strange, gruesome 
fashion ; and, as she ever and anon struck her boney hands together, 

and, with a whining voice and a repulsive chuckle, gabbled; “ Don’t 
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go near the Fontego !” he cried. “ Canst thou never cease thy mad 
talk, thou old witch ?”’ 

As Antonio utterod these words, the old woman, as if thunder- 
struck, lost her balance, and rolled down the high marble steps. 
Antonio sprang forward, seized the old woman with both hands, 
and stopped her from falling to the ground. 

“Ob, my dear son!’’ said the poor old woman, in a gentle, 
plaintive voice—‘ Oh, my dear son, what a terrible word you 
uttered! Oh, rather kill me than utter that word again! Alas! 
thou dost not know how sorely thou hast wounded me—me, who 
did so fondly tend thee. Ah! thou dost not kvow.’’ 

Suddenly she stopped, and, covering her face with the dark 
brown handkerchief, which hung about her shoulders like a short 
cloak, she sobbed and wept as if her heart would break. 

Antonio felt strangely moved. He put his arms round the 
old woman, and carried her up the steps and beneath the portico 
of St, Mark’s Church, where he seated her on a marble bench. 

‘*'Thou hast been good to me, old woman,’’ he began, when he 
had freed the poor creature’s head from the hideous kerchief. 
‘*Thou hast been good to me. I have to thank thee alone for pre- 
serving my life; for, if thou hadst not stood by me in the hour of 
need, I should long since have been laid to rest at the bottom of 
the sea, and I should not have rescued the doge nor received the 
three thousand sequins. But, even if thou hadst not done all 
this, I feel that I must bave Leen devoted to thee my whole life 
long, notwithstanding that thou dost often enough arouse within 
me an ominous dread when thou dost chuckle and laugh so loudly. 
Indeed, old woman, when I was still painfully prolonging my life 
by carrying loads and rowing boats, I always felt I must work 
harder, if it were only that I might be able to give thee a couple of 
quattrini.” 

**Qh, my dear, dear son, my darling Tonino,’’ cried the old 
woman, uplifting her poor old withered arms so that her staff fell 
clattering on the marble pavemert, and rolled far away out of her 
reach—‘ Oh, my dear Tonino! I well know that thou must be 
devoted to me with thy whole soul, do what thou wilt to the con- 
trary, for But hush—hush—bush ! Ye 

The old woman stooped down and sought painfully for her staff ; 
Antonio found it and brought it to her, “Then, resting her pointed 
chin upon the staff, and fixing her eyes on the ground, she said, 
in a hollow, suppressed voice: “ Tell me, my child, hast thou, then, 
not any recollection of those early times, and how thou wast before 
these latter days, when thou hast scarcely been able by hard work 
to keep body and soul together ?” 


“Alas, mother!” A-tonio replied, sighing deeply, and taking 
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up a position next to the old woman, “I know but too well that I was 
the child of parents in affluent circumstances ; but who they were, 
and how I became separated from them. I had not, and could not | 
have, the slightest idea. I can very well remember a tall, fine- 
looking man, who used to take me up in his arms and caress me 
and give me sweets. So, too, I think sometimes of a kind and 
pretty woman, who used to dress and undress me, and lay me every 
night in a soft bed, and was always good and kind to me in every- 
thing.. They both spoke to me in a kind yet harmonious language, 
and I myself used to prattle some words in that same language. 
When I used to row, my unfriendly comrades often told me 
that my hair, my eyes, and my figure showed that I was of 
German parentage. I think so too; for the language of my bene. 
factors (the man was certainly my father) was German. The most 
vivid recollection of that period is the terror of one night, in which 
I was waked out of a deep sleep by a terrible cry of alarm. People 
were running about the house, doors were opened and slammed 
to—I felt frightened, and began to cry loudly. Then my good, 
kind nurse rushed in, pulled me out of bed, holding her hand over 
my mouth to still my cries, hastily dressed me, and ran out of the 
house. Since that moment my memory is silent. I again found 
myself in a fine house in a pleasant neighbourhood. I saw a man 
whom I called ‘ father,’ and who was a stately-looking man of 
noble and yet good-humoured aspect. He and everybody else in 
the house spoke Italian. I had not seen my father for some weeks, 
when all at once there entered a number of people of repulsive 
appearance, who made a great noise in the house and ransacked 
the place. When they saw me they asked who I was and what I 
was doing there. ' 

“¢T am Antonio, the son of the master of the house’ I 
replied. They all burst out laughing at this, and tore all the 
good clothes off my back, and turned me out of the house, 
threatening that if I dared to show myself there again they would 
beat me. Iran away crying. I had scarcely got a hundred paces 
from the house when I met an old man whom I recognised as one 
of my father’s domestics. 

‘**Come Antonio,’ he said, taking me by the hand, ‘Come, 
poor boy! The house there is closed to us for ever. We must 
now go and seek for bread.’ 

‘¢ The old man brought me with him to Venice. He was not 
so poor as his shabby clothing seemed to show. We had no sooner 
arrived here than I saw him puil forth some sequins from his 
tattered douvlet, and, walking about on the Rialto the whole day, 
he acted sometimes as agent, and sometimes even as merchant. I 


was always obliged to be close behind him; and he used, — he 
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had finished a transaction, to beg for a trifle for the figliuolo, as he 
called me. Everyone whom I looked boldly in the face willingly 
came out with some quattimi, which the old fellow pocketed with 
great complacency ; while, patting me on the head, he asserted that 
he was collecting all the money to buy me a new doublet. I got 
on pretty well with the old man, whom the people, I know not 
for what reason, dubbed, Daddy Bluenose. But this did not last 
long. 

“Thou must needs remember, old woman, that terrible time 
when one day the earth began to quake, when towers and palaces, 
shaken to their foundations, began to rock, and when the bells, as 
if tolled by invisible giant arms, began to sound. The old man 
and I rushed out of the house in which we were, and which 
collapsed like a house of cards behind us. There was entire ces- 
sation of business, and the Rialto was silent as the grave. But 
this terrible event only heralded the approach of a still more 
horrible visitation, which svon breathed forth its poisoned breath 
over city and country. It was known that the plague, which from 
the Levant had made its way first to Sicily, was already raging in 
Tuscany. But Venice was as yet free from it. 

One day old Daddy Bluenose was on the Rialto, trafficking with 
an Armenian. They had settled the business and were shaking 
hands together. Daddy Bluenose had sold some good wares to the 
Armenian for a small sum, and now asked for the usual trifle for 
the figliuolo. The Armenian, a tall, strong-looking man with a 
thick curly beard (I seem to see him before me now) looked at m 
with a friendly smile on his face, he then kissed me and put into 
my hand a couple of sequins which I pocketed. We went towards 
St. Mark’s. On the way Daddy Bluenose demanded the sequins, 
and I do not myself know how I came to insist upon keeping them 
myself as the Armenian had wished it. The old man was very 
angry at this; but while he was quarrelling with me I noticed that 
hideous yellow tinge come over his face, and that he mixed up all 
kinds of incoherent nonsense in his talk. When he had got to the 
syuare he began to reel to and fro like a drunken man, until just as 
we arrived before the ducal palace he fell down dead. Uttering 
loud lamentations, I threw myself on the corpse, The people came 
running up; but as soon as the fearful cry: ‘The plague - the 
plague,’ was heard, the crowd scattered in all directions. At the 
same moment I was seized with a dull feeling of stupor, and became 
insensible. When I awoke I found myselflying on a small mattrass 
covered with a woollen coverlet in a large room. Round about lay 
some twenty or thirty miserable pale-looking objects on similar R 

mattrasses. As I afterwards learnt some compassionate monks had : 
found me as they were coming out of St, Mark’s Church, and per- 
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ceiving signs of life in me, they had me put into a gondola and 
brought me to the Giudecca in the Monastery of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, where the Beriedictines had established a hospital How 
can I describe that moment of awaking. The violence of the sick- 
ness had quite taken from me all recollection of the past. Just as 
if the spark of life had suddenly entered into a statue so was there 
for me only a momentary existence without connection with any- 
thing which had passed. Thou cans’t suppose, old woman, what 
grief, what comfortlessness this life brought me, a life which can 
be termed only a floating existence in empty space! The monks 
could only tell me that they had found me with Daddy Bluenose, 
for whose son they took me.. By degrees my thoughts became more 
collected, and I remembered what I have told thee of my early life; 
but that is all I know of it, and those recollections form but isolated 
pictures without coherence. Ah! that terrible isolation in the 
world which keeps me from being cheerful, however well things may 
go with me.”’ 

‘** Tonino, my dear Tonino,” said the old woman; “ Be satisfied 
with what the present affords thee.”’ | 

‘* Silence, old woman,” interrupted Antonio. ‘‘ There is some. 
thing else which troubles and pursues me relentlessly; but which 
will sooner or later bring me to despair. Aninexplicable desire, an 
ardent longing for something, I know not what, bas taken possession 
of me since I awoke to life in the hospital. When I was a poor 
miserable creature, tired and worn out with toilsome labour, and lay 
at night on my hard couch, then dreams used to come to me, and 
revealed to me in gentle whispers which fanned my heated brow all 
the bliss of one happy moment in which eterna! power let me 
anticipate the delights of heaven. Now I sleep ona soft couch, and 
no hard work consumes my strength ; yet when I awake from sleep, 
or when the consciousness of that moment comes into my mind, I 
feel that my poor forlorn existence is as much a burden to me as 
it was then, and that I would gladly try to be rid of it. Every 
thought, every attempt is vain to fathom what happiness was mine 
in that early life, even whose darker, and to me, alas, incomprehen- 
sible reminiscence fills me with such happiness; but will not this 
happiness become burning pain to torture me to death, if I must 
admit that all hope 1s lost of finding that unknown Eden, ay, 
even of searching for it? Can there be traces of that which has 
vanished ¢”’ 

Antonio stopped and heaved a deep sigh. 

During this recital the old woman had acted like one who, quite 
carried away by another's grief, feels it all herself, and reflects like 
a mirror every movement caused by the other’s pain. 

‘Tonino,” she began in a whining voive—"* my dear Tonino, 
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wilt thou despond because something very pleasant once happened 
_ to you which you cannot remember? Foolish child, foolish child— 
take heed! He, he, he !’’ ) 

Then she began to chuckle and grin in her usual way, hopping 
about on the marble pavement the while. 

On the approach of a few people, the old woman cowered down 
on the ground, and some persons threw money towards her. 

‘* Antonio, Antonio! she croaked, “Take me away towards the 


sea ) 


Antonio, scarcely knowing what he was about, grasped the old 
woman’s arm mechanically and led her slowly over St. Mark’s 
Square. 

As they were crossing the square the old woman pointed to the 
ground, aod murmured in low but solemn accents: ‘‘ Antonio— 
seest thou the dark spots of blood on the ground? yes blood—much 
blood, I say—blood everywhere! But-—he, he, he! Roses shall 
sprout from the blood—beautiful red roses to form a chaplet for 
thee—for thy sweetheart—Ohb, Lord of life! What sweet angel of 
light is it who approaches thee smiling so gently, so brightly upon 
thee ? Her lily white arms are spread forth to embrace thee, Oh 
Antonio, most happy child—be of good courage! And thou canst 
pluck myrtles in the sweet sunset light—myrtles for the bride, for 
the virgin widow — He, he, he! myrtles plucked in the sunset; but 
they don’t bloom before midnight ! Dost thou hear the whisper of 
the night wind? Dost thou hear the longing, complainiug moaning 
of the sea? Row bravely, my bold mariner, row boldly !” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 


ANTONIO was horrified at the strange sayings of the old woman, 
which she continued to mutter in a harsh unfamiliar voice, inter. 
rupted by constant chuckling. They had now arrived at the pillars 
which support the Adriatic lion. ‘The old woman wished to go 
further, muttering the while ; but Antonio, annoyed at her beha- 
viour, and curiously gazed at by the passers-by on account of his 
companion, suddenly stood still and exclaimed in a harsh voice: 
‘**Sit thyself down Lere-on these steps and stop thy talk, which 
is like todriveme mad. True it is that thou hast seen my sequins 
in the golden sky; but why for that reason dost thou prate of 

of light—of a bride—of a virgin widow—of roses and 
myrtles? Wilt thou try to delude me, thou abominable woman, 
to believe that some desperate aspiration will bring me to destruc- 


tion? Thou shalt have a new hood, plenty to eat and money tq | 


spend, if thou wilt but leave me in peace !” 
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Antonio would have hurried away, but the old woman seized 
him by his cloak and cried, in piercing accents: “ Tonino, Tonino, 
my own Tonino, look at me but once more; else I must go and 
throw myself hopelessly into the sea !”’ 

Antonio, not wishing to attract more attention than was already 
bestowed upon him by the curious by-passers, stood still. 

‘* Tonino,” the old woman went on, ‘sit thee down here 
beside me, my heart is heavy. I have somewhat to tell thee. 
Oh, sit thee down here by me,”’ 

Antonio’ sat down on-the steps in such a position that his back 
was turned towards the old woman, and pulled forth his memo- 
randum-book, whose white leaves testified to the zeal with which 
he pursued his mercantile avocations on the Rlalto. 

‘Tonio, ’ whispered the old woman gently, ‘‘ when thou lookest 
into my poor old withered face, does no dim recollection dawn 
hee that thou couldst have knuwn me in former times ?”’ 

‘* [ told thee, before,’’ replied Antonio, in the same low wne, 
and without turning round; “I tuld thee before, old woman, that 
I feel an inexplicable interest in thee; but thy hideous, wrinkled 
face is not the cause of it. If I were to look often at thy strange, 
black, glittering eyes, at thy pointed nose, thy blue lips, thy long 
chin, thy coarse iron-gray hair, and were I to listen to thy horrible 
chuckling and laughing—thy confused gabble—I could turn away 
from thee with disgust and even to think that some infamous 
medium was at hand to attract me to thee.” 

“Oh, good Lord?’ cried the old woman, cut to the heart. 
‘* Oh, good Lord! what wicked, devilish spirit has put such dread- 
ful thoughts into thy head? Oh, ‘l'onino, my dear Tonino, that 
woman who so tenderly nurtured thee as a child, who delivered 
thee that terrible night from mortal danger, that woman was I |” 

In the hurry of surprise Antonio turned quickly round, but as 
he stared at the hideous countenance of the old woman, he 
augrily exclaimed: “ Thinkest thou to befool me, wretched old 
mad woman? The few recollections I still have of my childhood 
are fresh and vivid. That good, kind woman who nursed me I can 

still see before me. She had a full, fresh-culoured face, gentle, 
beaming eyes, beautiful dark brown bair, and delicate hands. She 
could not have been more than thirty years old—and thou? why 


thou must be ninety !”’ 
“O, all good saints, tell me how to make my Tonono believe 


that I am his faithful Margarita,” exclaimed the old woman, 
sobbing. 

“ Margarita ?’? murmured Antonio, “ Margarita? The name 
sounds in my ears like music, heard long since, and long forgotten 
But it cannot be |—-it is impossible |’’ 
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* That was in truth thy father,’’ the old woman went on, more 
calmly, while, with dejected looks, she described circles with her 
staff on the ground. “That was, in truth, thy father—that fine, 
tall man, who took thee in his arms, fondled thee, and gave thee 
sweetmeats ; and it was, ip truth, German which we spoke to one 
another. Thy father was a rich and respected merchant of Augs- 
burg. His lovely young wife died in giving thee birth. So as he 
could no longer live in the place where his dear one lay buried, he 
came here to Venice, and brought thee with him. I was thy 
nurse and foster mother. In that night of which thou speakest, 
thy father suffered a terribie fate, which also threatened thee. I 
succeeded in rescuing thee; a noble Venetian befriended thee. 
Deprived of all means of existence, I was compelled to remain in 
Venice. My father, a chirurgeon, who was also said to cultivate 
magical arts, had, from my earliest childhood, made me acquainted 
with the healing powers of nature. From him I learnt, while 
rambling through woods and tields, the qualities of many a health- 
giving herb, many an unlikely moss, the time when they should be 
plucked or gathered, and the various combinations of their juices. 
But to this knowledge was added another peculiar gift which 
Heaven granted me for some inscrutable reason. I often desery 
future events as in some dark mirror far away, and an unknown 
power, which I cannot resist, often compels me to relate, in in- 
comprehensihle language, what | have seen. I was now alone in 
Venice, deserted by everybody, and forced to earn my livelihood as 
I best could: so I thought to do so by my skill. I healed the 
most serious maladies in a very short time. In addition to 
this, my appearance had a beneficial influence on the sick, and as 
it often happened that the gentle touch of my hand sufficed to 
work a favourable change in a few moments, my reputation was 
soon great throughout the city, and money flowed in upon me. 
Then the physicians and charlatans who sold the pills and essences 
on St. Mark’s Square, the Rialto, and the Zecca, and poisoned the 
sick instead of healing them, became envious of me. I was said to 
be in league with Satan, and the report found credence among the 
superstitious people. I was soon arrested, and brought before the 
spiritual tribunal. Oh, my dear Tonono, with what terrible 
tortures did they uot seek fo make me confess the horrible league. 
Yet I remained firm. My hair became white, and my body 
shrivelled to a mummy ; my hands and feet were crippled. There 
was still the dreadful rack to be tried—the most ingenious inven- 
tion of a devilish intellect—and this drew from me a confession at 
which I still shudder. I was about to be burnt when the earth- 
quake shook the foundations of the palaces, of the great prison, 
and the doors of the subterranean dungeon in which I sat a 
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prisoner, burst open of themselves. I staggered forth, through 
ruins and rubbish, as it were out of a deep grave. Ah, Antonio, 
thou saidst I must be ninety years old; but I am scarcely fifty. 
This skeleton form, this horribly distorted face, these iron grey 
hairs, these crippled feet which” you see before you, are the work, 
not of years, but of a few months of unspeakable torture. Only 
such tortures could, in so short a time, have changed the strong 
woman into a scarecrow. And that repulsive chuckling and 
laughing was forced from me by that last racking, at which my 
hair still stands erect, and my whole body burns as if enclosed in a 
glowing brazier ; and since that time I cannot control the propen- 
sity. So don’t ‘be angry with me about that, my dear Tonino! 
Ah, thy heart has told thee that thou didst lay thy head on my 
bosom when a little boy.”’ 

Woman, ” said Antonio, absently and in a hollow voice, “it 
seems that [ must believe thee. But who was my father; what 
was his name, and what was his terrible fate that dreadful night ? 
Who befriended me, and what happened to me, which su ill, like a 
mighty charm from some strange unknown world holds resstless 
dominion over me, so that all my thoughts stray as on a dark 
gloomy sea? Thou must tell me all this, and then, enigmatical old 
woman, I will believe thee.” 

‘*Tonino,” rejoined the old woman witha sigh? ‘‘ For thy 
good J must be silent. But it will soon be time to speak.—But 
keep away from the Fontego !” 

‘¢Oh,” and Antonio angrily, ‘‘I don’t need thy mysterious 
words, to entice with wicked arts. I am distracted —Thou muste 
speak, or—’” 

“‘ Hold.” interupted the old woman. ‘‘ No threats—Am not I 
thine own true nurse, thy foster mother ?” 

Without waiting to hear what more the old woman would haye 
said, Antonio rose up quickly and hastened away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MAY AND ROEMBER. 


A STRANGE sight it was to see the old Doge Marino Falieri 
and his fresh young wife. He, strong and robust enough, it is 
true; but with a grey beard, a thousand wrinkles in his reddish- 
brown visage, and holding his head painfully erect as he walked 
along. She, the very image of gracefulness, a lovely, ang-lic 
expression on her beauteous countenance, an irresistible magic in 
her tender gaze, nobility and dignity imprinted on her pale, open 
brow, which was shaded by raven tresses, a sweet smile on her 
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lips, her head bowed in gentle humility, yet carrying herself grace. 
fully and nobly—in fact, a noble woman, who was at home in an 
elevated position. Such angelic forms we often see depicted 
in the paintings of those old masters who knew so well how to 
paint them. Such was Annunziata. Can it, then, be wondered at 
that every one who saw her was lost in astonishment and admira- 
tion, and that every fiery youth of the Signoria was inflamed with 
envy at the old man’s good fortune, and, with mocking looks, 
swore in his heart to become Mars to this Vulcan, cost what it 
might ? 

Annunziata sooo saw herself surrounded by admirers, whose 
flattering and seductive speeches she received in a quiet and 
friendly way, without thinking much about them. Her pure mind 
had no other conception of the relationship in which she stood to 
her aged princely consort than that she must revere and obey him 
as her lord and master, with the unconditional fidelity of a sub. 
missive handmaid. He was friendly, even gentle, towards her, he 
pressed her to his cold heart, he called her his darling, he made her 
presents of all kinds of valuable things which he could think of. 
What other wishes or rights could she claim from him? In this 
way the thought that it was possible to be unfaithful to the old 
man had never entered her mind in any shape. Everything that 
lay outside the narrow circle of these ideas was a strange region 
whose forbidden confines lay in impenetrable mist, unseen, un. 
thought of by the pious child. So it was that all suits for her 
favour remained fruitless. 

But there was no one so over head and ears in love with the 
dogaressa as Michaelo Steno. Young as he was, he occupied th 
important and influential position of one of the Council of Forty. 
Relying upon this position and his handsome person, he felt secure 
of victory. He did not fear old Marino Falieri; and, indeed, the 
latter seemed, since his marriage, to have quite lost his irascible 
temper and his rough and savage demeanour. He sat, arrayed in 
the richest and gayest clothes, by the side of the lovely Annunziata 
grinning and smirking and asking the others, with a placid look 
of his grey eyes, from which a tear now and then escaped, if they 
could boast of so handsome a spouse. Instead of the commanding 
tone in which he was formerly used to speak, he now whispered, 
scarcely moving his lips, and called everyone his dear friend, and 
readily complied with the most unreasonable requests. Who 
could have recognised in this weak, doting old man that Falier 
who at Treviso, on Corpus Christi day, had, in furious rage, buffeted 
the bishop im the face, and who had defeated the base Morbassan. 
This increasing weakness encouraged Michaelo Steno to the most 
reckless enterprises. Annunziata did not understand why Michaelo 
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unceasingly pursued her with looks and words. She remained 
gentle and tranquil as before. At last, become desperate, he 
thought of infamous means of accomplishing his vile designs. He 
succeeded in forming a connection with Annuuziata’s chambermaid, 
who at last granted him a nocturnal interview. Thus, he thought, 
he had made a way to Annunziata’s unviolated apartment. But 
Providence willed that such a deceitfnl scheme should recoil on the 
head of its wicked contriver. 

It happened one night that the doge, who bad just received the 
bad news of the battle in which Nicolo Pisani was defeated by 
Doria vedr Portelongo, was walking through the corridors of the 
palace, oppressed with grief and sorrow. All at once he noticed 
a shadow, which, as if coming from Annunziata’s apartments, 
crept towards the staircase. The doge quickly followed, and, on 
coming up, found it was Michaelo Steno who had just left his lady 
‘ove. A terrible thought passed through Falieri’s mind, Shouting 
lf Annunziata !” he rushed at Steno with a drawn stiletto. But 
Steno, stronger and more active than the old man, parried the 
thrust, and, with a blow of his fist, felled him to the ground, 
and shouting laughingly, ‘‘ Annunziata, Annunziata!” ran down 
the staircase. 

The old man got up, and made his way towards Annunziata’s 
apartments, his breast a prey to the gloomiest forebodings. 

All was silent as the grave. 

He knocked. A strange chambermaid, not sbe who usually 
slept next to Annunziata’s apartment, opened the door to him, 

‘What does my. princely consor wish at this unwonted hour ? 
said Annunziata, who now appeared, addressing the*old man in a 
quiet, unagitated voice. 

The old man stared at her; then, raising both hands above 
his head, he exclaimed: ** No, it is impossible—it is impossible !”” 

‘¢ What is impossible, my princely lord?” inquired Annunziata, 
in astonishment at the old man’s solemn tone and manner. 

But Falieri, without aswering, turned to the chambermaid, 

“Why dost thou, and not Luigia, sleep here to-night ?’’ he 
asked. 

“ Ah!” replied the girl, ‘ Luigia wanted particularly to change 
with me to-night, and she is sleeping in the antechamber close to 
the staircase.” 

“* Close to the staircase t” cried Falieri delightedly, and hastened 
with long strides to the anteroom. ‘i 

Knocking loudly at the room door, it was opened by Luigia, who 
at sight of the angry countenance and fiery eyes of the prince, 
fell on her knees and confessed her shame, which was placed 
beyond doubt by the discovery of a pair of man’s gloves scented 
with ambergris, 
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Quite enraged at Steno’s unheard-of licentiousness, the doze 
wrote to him the next day, forbidding him from approaching the 


ducal palace, or the doge and dogaressa, on pain of banishment from 
Venice. 


CHAPTER VII. 


UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 


MICHAELO STENO was mad with rage at the failure of his weil. 
arranged plan, and at the disgrace of being banished from the pre- 
sence of his goddess. 

When he heard that the dogaressa conversed kindly and cheer- 
fully (for so she always did), with other youths of the Signoria, his 
base and jealous mind conceived the wicked thought that, perhaps, 
the dogaressa had only discarded him because others had been before 
him and were more fortunate, and he even went so far as to pro- 
claim this in public. 

Now, whether old Falieri had been informed of these shameless 
speeches, or that the remembrance of that night seemed to him as: 
a warning of what might happen, or that with all the quiet and 
comfort of his home, and the confidence in the devotion of his wife, 
still the danger of the unnatural mesalliance was now as clear as 
daylight before his eyes ; in short, he became peevish and morose ; all 
the thousand demons of jealousy tormented him, until at length he 
shut up Annunaiata in the inner chambers of the ducal palace, and 
nobody could get siyht of her. 

Bodoeri took the part of his grandniece, and boldly rated old 
Falieri ; but the latter was not to be moved. 

All this happened shortly before Shrove Tuesday. 

It is customary at all popular festivals, which are held on thel 
square of St. Mark, that the dogaressa takes her place next to the 
doge, beneath the canopy which is erected on one of the galleries 
opposite the square. Bodoeri reminded him of this, and thought 
that it would be very ridiculous, if, contrary to all custom and usage, 
he were to exclude Annunziata from this honour, and that he would 
most certainly be mightily laughed at, both by people and Signoria, 
for his perverse jealousy. je 

* Thinkest thou,’’ rejoined Falieri, whose smbition was at once 
aroused, * Thinkest thou, that I, like an old fool, would hesitate to 
display my most courteous jewel from fear of thievish hands which 
I could not keep from robbing with my good sword? No, old man, 
thou art mistaken. To-morrow I shall walk with Annunziata in 
solemn processsion across the square of St. Mark, so that the people 
may see the dogaressa, and on Shrove Tuesday she shall receive the 
bouquet of flowers from the bold sailor who shall swing himself 
dowx trom the clouds to her feet.” 
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The doge was thinking when he said this of an immemorial 
custom on Shrove Tuesday in Venice. This custom is for some bold 
fellow among the populave to ascend in a machine like a small ship 
from the sea by ropes which are fastened to the pinnacles of the 
tower of St. Mark’s Church, he-then shoots down from the tower 
with lightning speed to the square, where sit the doge and the 
dogaressa, and hands the latter a bouquet of flowers which the doge 
himself receives if he be alone. 

The next day the doge did as he had promised. Annunziata 
had to don’ her most magnificént attire, and Falieri surrounded by 
the Siguoria and accompanied by noble youths and halbardiers 
passed across the square, which was crowded with people. The pres- 
sure of the crowd, anxious to see the beautiful dogaressa, was 
terrible ; but whoever succeeded in setting eyes upon her thought 
he had been in Paradise, and had seen one of the most beautiful of 
its angelic inhabitants. 

While the Venetians were giving vent to their feelings in the 
wildest expressions of rapture, there were heard here and there all 
kinds of jeering speeches, and verses which fell rudely enongh on 
the ears of old Falieri and his young wife. Falieri, however, appeared 
to take no notice of this, and all his jeaionsy seemed to have left 
him. He walked on smilingly by Annunziata’s side, although he 
saw everywhere anxious looks directed at bis lonely consort. 

In front of the principal entrance the halbardiers had with much 
difficulty cleared a passage through the crowd, so that when the 
doge and his consort approached there were only occasional smal- 
groups of better-dressed citizens standing about, whose entry into the 
inner court of the palace could not well be forbidden. So it 
happened that at the moment the dogaressa entered the courtyard 
a young man, who was standing with a few other persons by the 
colonnade, with a loud cry: ‘‘ Ob Lord in heaven !’’ fell down sensel 
less on the marble pavement. 7 . 

Everybody ran up and surrounded the youth, so that the 
dogaressa could not catch a glimpse of him ; but as the young man 
fell a sharp pang shot through her heart, she turned pale and 
tottered, and had not a smelling bottle been handed to her she 
would have fainted. Old Falieri, terrified and dismayed at the 
aceldent, wished the young man far enough off, and carried his 
Annunziata, with fast closed eyes and her head resting on his 
breast like a sick dove, up the staircase and into the inner apart- 
ments. 
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CHAPIER VIII. 
DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


MEANWHILE a strange scene was presented to the gazeo 
people, who now thronged the inner court of the palace. Some of 
the bystanders tried to raise from the ground the young man whom 

hey supposed to be dead ; while thus occupied an ugly, ragged old 

beggar-woman uttering piteousicries, and making way for herself by 
dint of sticking her pointed elbows into the sides and backs of those 
who barred her progress, came hobbling up to the.group which 
closely encircled the prostrate body of the lifeless youth. 

** Let him be still, you fools !’”’ she cried; ‘‘ He is not dead !” 

She then cowered down on the ground by the side of the young 
man, whose head she laid in her lap, passing her hand gently over 
his brow and calling him by the tenderest names, 

It was impossible to control a feeking of abhorence on seeing 
the hideous, apish face of that old woman bent over the handsome 
countenance of the youth, whose mild features were pale as death, 
while a repulsive play of the muscles quivered about the face of the 
old woman; at seeing how the dirty rags fluttered over the rich 
attire of the youth, how the withered yellow arms and the bony 
hands trembled about the brow and the uncovered breast of the 
young man. It was as if the youth lay in the arms of the grinning 
form of death itself. Thus it happened that the bystanders slunk 
away quietly one after the other, and only a few remained, who laid 
hold of the young man, as, with a deep sigh he opened his eyes, and 
by the old woman’s orders carried him to the Grand Canal. Here 
a gondola received the old woman and the youth, and conveyed 
them to the house which the old woman had pointed out as the 
young man’s dwelling. It is needless to say that the youth was 
Antonio, and the old woman was the beggar of the Franciscan 
Church who claimed to be his nurse. 

When Antonio had quite recovered from his swoon, and perceived 
by his couch the old woman, who had just administered a few drops 
of some strengthening cordial, be gazed long but sadly at her, and — 
then exclaimed in a hollow voice: ‘Thou art with me, Margaretha 
That’s well. Where else could I find so true a nurse as thee! Ah 
forgive me, mother, foolish boy that I am for having doubted for a 
moment what thon didst tell me. Yes, thou art the Margaretha 
who nursed and tended me. I knew it long ago, but the evil spirit 
confused my thoughts. I haveseen her. It’s she,—it’s she. Did 
I not tell thee that there is a sombre magical influence within me 
which irresistibly governs me ¢ It has come forth like lighning out - 
of darkness to destroy one in nameless raptures. I know all now 
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—everything! Was it not Bertuccio Ninolo who brought me upin 
country-house near Treviso ?”’ 

“Ah, yes!” replied the old woman. “ It was indeed Bertuccio 
Ninolo, the great sea hero, who was swallowed by the sea just when 
he thought to crown himself with laurels.” 

‘* Don’t interrupt me,” pursued Antonio, ‘“ Hear me patiently. 
! was comfortable with Bertuccio Nenolo. I wore good clothes and 
had always plenty given me to eat; and, after a meal, when I had 
said grace, I could roam about through woods and fields as long as 
I pleased, Close to the country-house there was a cool, dark pine- 
wood, full of song and fragrance, One evening, tired with running 
about, I lay down in this wood under a great tree and stared up at 
the blue heaven. Whether it was that the perfume of the herbs 
which grew around me made me sleepy, or from wnat other cause 
I know not; but my eyes closed involuntarily, and I sank into a 
dreamy trance, from which | was awakened by a sound as of a fall on 
the grass close to me. I sprang up; a beautiful child with a celes- 
tial countenance stood near me, and looking at me kindly said in a 
soft voice: ‘ Ah, thou sleepest so peacefully and happily, and yet 
death was very near thee.’ 

‘Close to my breast I perceived a little black snake whose head 
was. smashed by a blow which the child had dealt the poisonous 
creature with the branch of a nut-tree at the moment it was about 
to dart at me. 

“ Seized with a feeling of awe—for I had heard that ofttimes angels 
descended from on high to visibly protect human beings threatened 
by some wicked enemy—I sank down on my knees, and, raising 
my clasped hands, exclaimed: ‘Ah, thou art indeed an angel of 
light, and the Lord sent thee to rescue me from death.’ 

‘‘ But as I said this the gentle creature stretched out both arms 
towards me, and whispered: ‘I am not anangel; I am only a child 
like thyself.’ 

“Then the feeling changed into one of rapture, and, standing up, 
we fell into each other’s arms, we pressed lip to lip, speechless, 
sobbing and weeping for nameless grief. 

“ Presently a silvery voice sounded through the wood: ‘ Annun- 
ziata, Annunziata.’ 

“*T must leave thee, my dear, my mother calls me,’ whispered 
the maiden. 

‘¢* Ah, I love thee dearly,’ I exclaimed, sobbing while the little 
girl’s hot tears fell scalding on my cheeks. 

‘© And I Jove thee too, darling,’ cried the maiden, pressing one 
last kiss on my lips. 

‘©¢ Apnunsiata |’ was called once more, and the little girl digs 
appeared in the thicket, 
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‘* See, Margaretha, that was the moment in which the spark of 
love was kindled in my soul, and which will continue to glow within 
me eternally! Some days later I was driven from the house. As I 
could not help speaking of the angelic child who had appeared to 
me, and whose sweet voice I seemed to hear in the rustling of the 
trees and the ripple of the brooks and the ominous voices of the sea, 
Father Bjuenose said to me that the maiden was no other than 
Nenolo’s daughter Annunziata, who had come to the country-house 
with her mother Franzesca, but had left the following day. Oh, 
mother—Margaretha—Help me, Heaven !—This Annunziata—is 
the dogaressa !” 

With these words Antonio fell back, weeping and sobbing 
bitterly. 

“ My dear Antonio!” said the old woman, “take courage and 
fight against this foolish grief. Who should despair when love’s 
course does not run smoothly: for after all the golden flowers of 
hope bloom only for that one who is loved. No one knows at eve 
what the morrow has in store for him, and that which is gnly 
dreamt of at night often becomes a living reality in the morning. 
The castle which has been seen in the clouds stands all at once 
firmly built in the ground. See, Tonino, thou. heedest not my 
speeches, but my little finger tells me, and perhaps somebody else, 
that the glittering banner of love is floating gaily towards thee on 
the sea—patience, my dear sor Toninu—patience !” 

Thus the old woman sought to comfort Antonis, to whom her 
words sounded like sweet music. He would not let her leave him. 
The beggar-woman of the Franciscan Church had disappeared, but 
in her stead was seen Signor Antonio’s housekeeper, dressed in neat 
matronly attire, hobbling about the square of St. Mark, busied with 
marketing. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IL GIOVEDI GRASSO. 


Ir was Shrove Tuesday. The festival day was to be kept with 
more than usual splendour. A lofty scaffoldiag had been erected 
in the small square of St. Mark, where such a deplay of fireworks 
as had never before been seen was to take place under the super- 
intendence of a skilful Greek pyrotechnist. \When the evening 
was come, old Falieri, with his youthful bride, who was the object 
of the gaze and admiration of all, ascended into the gallery. As 
he was about to take his seat on the throne, he became aware of 
the presence of Michaele Steno, who had taken up such a position 
on the gallery as to be able to keep his eyes constantly on the doga- 
ressa, and, consequently, could not but be noticed by Annunziata. 
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Burning with rage and jealousy, Falieri, shouting in a loud voice, 
ordered the immediate removal of Steno from the balcony. Michaelo 
Steno raised his hand against Falieri; but at that moment the 
halberdiers approached, and compelled him to leave the gallery, 
which he reluctantly did, gnashing his teeth with rage, and with 
horrible imprecations threatening vengeance. 

Meanwhile Antonio, who was quite beside himself at the sight 
of his beloved Annunziata, forced his way through the crowd 
towards the quay, where he walked buckwards and forwards in 
the dark night, his heart torn by conflicting emotions. He began 
to think if it would be better to extinguish his burning love 
in the cold waves rather than to be slowly tortured to death by 
hopeless grief. He wes almost on the point of carrying the thought 
into effect and throwing himself into the sea; in fact, he already 
stood on the last of the steps which led down to it, when a voice 
cried to him from a small boat : 

‘* Good evening, Signor Antonio.” 

In the reflection of the illumination on the square, Antonio 
recognised one of his former comrades, the jovia! Pietro, who was 
standing in the skiff, his cap adorned with feathers and tinsel, his 
new striped jacket gaily decked with ribbons, and holding a large 
bouquet of beautiful flowers in his hand. 

‘* Good evening, Pietro,” rejoined Antonio, ‘‘ what grand com- 
pany are you going to take for a row, that you are so finely dressed 
up ¢#” 

“Why,” replied Pietro, springing up high in his boat so 
that she rocked again—‘‘ why, Signor Antonio, I am yoing to 
earn three sequins to-day by making the ascent to the tower of 
St. Mark and down again, and handing this nosegay to the, 
dogaressa,”” 

“ But,”’ asked Antonio, ‘‘is not that a venturesome job, com- 
rade Pietro ?” 

** Well,’’ said Pietro, ‘‘ you might break your neck; and then 
you have to go right through the fireworks. It’s trne, the Greek 
said that all was so arranged that not a hair of your head could be 
burnt; but——” 

Pietro seemed dubious as to the assurances of the firework. 
maker. 

Meanwhile Antonio had got into the boat, and now for the 
first time perceived that Pietro stood close before the machine 
which was fastened to a rope which rose from the sea. Other 
ropes by which the machine was to be drawa were lost in the dark- 
ness of night. 

“Listen, Pietro,’ Antonio began, after a silence of some minutes 
‘« Listen, comrade Pietro, wouldst thou not rather earn ten sequins - 
without putting thy neck in danger ?” 
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‘* Yes, certainly,’’ laughed Pietro. 

“Well,” continued Antonio, “‘ take these ten sequins, change 
thy clothes with me, and jet me take thy place. 1 will ascend in. 
stead of thee. Do, my good comrade, Pietro !”’ 

“You are very kind, Signor Antonio,” said Pietro, thought- 
fully shaking his head, and weighing the gold in his hand, ‘* you 
are very kind, Signor Antonio, to call a poor devil like me your 
comrade, and generous too. I do it for money, it’s true; but yet, 
to give the nosegay into the hand of the dogaressa oneself, and to 
hear her sweet voice, that is something for which a man would 
risk his neck. However, as it is you who ask me, Signor Antonio, 
I will do as you wish.” 

They quickly undressed, and scarcely had Antonio donned 
Pietro’s clothes than the latter cried: “ Hurry into the machine, 
the signal has already been given.” 

At this same moment the sea was illuminated by the reflection 
of a thousand flashes of light, and the earth and the air roared 
with the noise of re-echoing thunder. In the midst of the 
crackling and hissing flames of the fireworks, Antonio travelled 
with the speed of the storm wind through the air, and, again 
‘descending unhurt to the gallery, he hung suspended betore the 
dogaressa, who had risen from her seat and advanced towards him, 
he felt her breath on his cheeks as he handed her the noseyay ; 
but in the unspeakable bliss of the moment, the burning pain of 
hopeless love seized him, as it were, with glowing arms. Insensate 
—mad with desire—ecstacv—torment, he seized the hand of the 
dogaressa, and, devouring it with burniog kisses, he cried in the 
bitter tones of hopeless grief : 

“ Annunziata !” 

Then the machive, like fate itself, tore him from the beloved 
one, and dragged him down to the sea—where, quite stupified and 
exhausted, he sank into the arms of Pietro, who was waiting for 
him in the bark. 

Meanwhile, on the doye’s gallery, all was uproar and confusion. 
A smal] piece of paper had been found fastened to the doge’s seat, 
on which was written, in the common Venetian dialect, the following 
words :— Ve 

“Tl Dose Falier della bella muier, 
I altri la gode é lui la mantien.” 


True is it that the lady fair 

Is lawful spouse of Doge Falier, 

Yet he hath her not, he doth only hold, 
For she shall be won by a lover bold. 


Old Falieri flew into a rage, and swore that he who had com. 
mitte! this malicious act should be most severely punished, As 
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he was looking about him his glances fell on Michaele Steno, who 
was standing in the square beneath the gallery, in the full glare 
of the wax lights, and the doge immediately commanded the 
halbardiers to arrest him as the author of the outrage, Everyone 
exclaimed against the order of the doge, who, giving himself up 
to his overflowing anger, affronted both the Signoria and the people, 
infringing upon the rights of the former, and spoiling the festivities 
of the latter. The Signoria left their places, and only old Marino 
Bodceri was left ; and he, mixing with the crowd, spoke with anger 
of the indignity offered to the head of the State, and sought to 
excite hatred against Michaele Steno. 

Falieri was not mistaken. It was Michaele Steno, who, having 
been ordered away from the doge’s gallery, had gone home, written 
those jeering words, and, at the moment when all eyes were fixed 
on the fireworks, had fastened the billet on the doge’s chair, and 
had again quitted the gallery unobserved. He had contrived 
treacherously to give the keen blow which was to wound both the 
doge and dogaressa to the heart. Michaele Steno freely confessed 
the act, and laid all the blame on the doge, who had first of all 
deeply wronged him. 

The Signoria had long been dissatisfied with a head who, instead 
of fulfilling the just expectations of the State, daily proved how 
the warlike, angry courage in the chilled heart of the decrepit old 
man only tesembles the fireworks which rise rapidly like the rocket, 
but immediately disappear in black, dead flakes. Beside this, 
the alliance with the young and beautiful wife (for it was now well 
known that he had only contracted it since he had been elected 
doge) and his jealousy, caused old Falieri to appear no longer as a 
warrior hero, but as a vecchio pantalone, and so it happened that 
the Signoria, bitterly incensed ayainst the doge, were more dis. 
posed to justify Steno than their injured chief. The affair was 
referred by the Council of Ten to the Forty, of whom Michaelé 
was formerly one of the chief. Michaele Steno was said to have 
suffered enough already, and a banishment of one month was con- 
sidered sufficient rebuke for the offence. This sentence embittered 
old Falieri still more against a Signoria which, instead of pro- 
tecting its chief, looked upon injuries committed against him as 
offences of the most trivial character. } 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MAGICAL SALVE. 


As it generally happens that a lover upon whom has fallen 
even one single ray of the light of love is surrounded by the 
golden shimmer for days, weeks, and months long, 80 An. 
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tonio could not rouse himself from the stupefaction of that one 
moment of rapture. 

The old woman had roundly scolded him for his daring act, and 
murmured and grumbled unceasingly about it. One day, however, 
she came dancing and skipping into the room in the curious way 
she was used to do when she seemed to be under the influence of 
some strange enchantment. She laughed and giggled without 
paying any heed to Antonio’s questions ; she stirred the fire in the 
hearth, and put a pot on it, into which she threw all kinds of 
herbs, from which ingredients she concocted a salve, which she 
poured into a small box, and at length hobbled out of the room, 
laughing. 

It was late in the evening before the old woman came back 
and seated herself in the arm.chair by the fire, coughing and 
wheezing; and at length, as if she had recovered from great 
exhaustion, she said: “ Tonino, my dear son, Tonino, whom do 
you think I come from? Just try and guess; from whom am I 
come—from whom am I come?” : 

Antonio, siezed with a strange foreboding, stared at her. 

““T come from her, from the dear little dove, from the fair 
Annunziata,” said the old woman, cbuckling. 

** Don t drive me mad, old woman,” cried Autonio. 

“ What should make you mad ?”’ exclaimed Margarita, “I am 
always thinking of your good! This morning, as I was cheapeuing 
some fine fruit beneath the arcade of the palace, I heard the people 
talking of an accident which had happened to the lovely dogaressa. 
I asked first one, and then another, about it, when I heard a big, 
uncouth varlet, clad in red, who was leaning against a pillar, yawn- 
ing, and chewing a lemon, say: ‘ Oh, its a young scorpion which 
has been trying its teeth on the little finger of her left hand, and the 
poison bas got into the blood. Well, sir, Signor Doctor Giovanni 
Bassiggio is now up-stairs, and they say he has cut off the little 
finger and the rest of the hand to boot.’ As the fellow was saying 
this, I heard a great noise on the staircase, a very little man .came 
rolling down the steps, and fell, howling, at our feet, having been 
kicked downstairs by the halbardiers. The people gathered round 
him, laughing loudly at the little gentleman, who struggled to get 
up, but could not, until the red man rushed up, and siezing the 
little doctor in his arms, ran away with him, still crying and howl- 
ing, and carried him as fast as he could towards the canal, where 
he descended with his burden into a gondola, and rowed away. I 
thought to myself that the doge must have ordered the little man 
to be turned out just as he was about to put his knife into that 
beautiful hand. Then I[ thought of preparing the salve. SoI 
hurried home as quickly as I could, and returned to the ducal 
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palace. There I stood on the grand staircase, with my phial in my 
hand. Old Falieri was just coming down stairs, and asked : ‘ What 
does that old woman want here?’ But J made a deep curtsey 
down to the ground, as well as I could, and said I had a medicine 
which I thought could speedily cure the dogaressa, As soon as 
the old fellow heard that, he stared at me with terrible eyes, and 
stroked his grey beard, then he siezed me by both shoulders, and 
pushed me up-stairs and into the chamber so roughly and hastily, 
that I nearly measured my length on the floor. . Ah, Tonino, there 
lay the lovely child stretched on: a couch, sighing and groaning 
with pain, and faintly exclaiming: ‘ Ab, I am poisoned!’ But [ 
soon seized her hand, and removed the stupid doctor’s nonsensical 
plaster. But, good Lord! how blood-red and swollen was that 
pretty little hand! Well, well, my salve cooled it, and alleviated 
the pain. ‘That does me good, much good,’ lisped the sick dove. 
‘A thousand sequins are yours, old woman,’ exclaimed Marino, 
with delight, ‘if you restore the dogaressa to health!’ He then 
left the room. I-sat there three hours, holding the little hand in 
mine, and stroking and tending it. Then the pretty dear awoke 
from a gentle sleep, into which she had fallen, and felt no more 
pain. When J had dressed the wound, and bandaged it up, she 
looked at me with eyes bright with joy. Then I said to her: 
‘Ah, gracious lady dogaressa, you, too, once rescued a boy by 
killing a snake which would have stung him to death while he 
slept.’ Tonino, thou shouldst have seen how quickly her pale 
face coloured up; how her eyes blazed with fire. ‘Yes, old 
woman,’ said she—‘ yes, I was still a child at my father’s country 
house. Ah, he was a lovely boy! It seems to me ds if I had 
never met with happiness since.’ Then I spoke about thee, and 
told her that thou wert in Venice, and that thou still treasurest 
in thy heart all the love and rapture of that moment ~that thou 
didst dare to take the dangerous journey tbrough the air so as 
once more to gaze upon the heavenly eyes of thy guardian angel ; 
and that thou didst give her the nosegay of flowers on Shrove 
Tuesday. Tonino—Tonino! Then she cried, with vehemence: ‘I 
felt it, I felt it! when he pressed my hand to his lips, when he 
repeated my name. Ah! I did not know what so strangely moved 
me !—it was pleasure, and, at the same time, pain. Bring him 
here—here, to me—the dear boy !’”’ 

As the old woman finished, Antonio fell on his knees, and 
cried, like one beside himself, ‘‘ Lord of Heaven! do not let me 
perish in some terrible catastrophe—not until I have seen her, 
not until I have pressed her to my breast.!”’ 

He wished the old woman to take him the very next day to the 
dogaressa; but this she roundly refused to do, as old Falieri 


Visited his sick consort almost every hour of the day, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE STRANGE GONDOLIER. 


Many days had passed. The dogaressa was not quite cured, 
but it was still impossible for the old woman to take Antonio to see 
her. She comforted the impatient youth as well as she could by 
repeating how she spoke to the gentle Annunziata of that Antonio 
whose life she had preserved, and who loved her so fervently. 

Autonio, a prey to love-sick tormeuts, was always in a gondola 
or walking about the square of St. Mark. He always involuaturily 
bent his steps towards the Ducal Palace. One day Pietro stood 
leaning on an oar on the bridge close to the rear of the palace, 
opposite the prison; a gondola fastened to a pillar was rocking on 
the waters of the canal. This craft was small, it’s true, but with a 
clean deck and ornamented gilt and coloured carved-work, and 

carrying the Venetian flag; in fact, it was almost as handsome as 
the Bucentoro. 

So soon as Pietro descried his former comrade, he shouted : 
‘¢ Eh, Signor Antonio, I greet you well. Good luck has come to me 
with your sequins.” 

Antonio asked abstractedly what he meant by good luck, and 
learnt that Pietro’s gondola was in almost daily requisition to take 
the doge and dogaressa in the cool of the evening to the Gindecca, 
where the Coge had a house not far from the chureh of San Giorgio 
Maggiore. 

Antonio looked fixedly at Pietro, and then all at once exclaimed : 
‘** Comrade, thou canst earn another ten sequins and more if thou 
wilt. Let me take thy place. I will row the doge across.” 

Pietro thought that this wouldn’t do; as the doge knew him, 
and would only trust himself to him At last, when Antonio, with 
the fury excited in him by a thousand love torments, pressed him, 
and swore that he would spring after the gondola and drag him into 
the sea, Pietro cried out, laughing: “ Eh, Signor Antonio! Signor 
Antonio! How the lovely eyes of the dogaressa have turned your 
brain !”’ 

Then he agreed that’ Antonio should come with him as his 
oarsman. The weight of the vessel and an attack of illuess were 
the excuses to be made to old Falieri, for whom the passage was 
always too slow. Antonio went home, and scarcely had he returned 
to the bridge in the dress of a gondolier, haviny his face coloured 
and wearirg a long moustache, when the doge and the dogaressa 
descended the steps in gala attire. 

‘* Who is that strange man there ?”’ inquired the doge angrily of 
Pietro. Only Pietro’s repeated asseverations that he required an 
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assistant could induce the old man to permit Antonio to accompany 
them. 

It often happens that just in the excess of delight or of happi- 
ness the mind, strengthened as it were by the power of the moment, 
controls itself and subdues the flames which wou!d pour forth from 
within, so Antonio managed to conceal the glow of love within him 
while close to the gentle Annunziata brushed by the skirt of her 
dress, while with powerful grasp he managed the oar, and, shunniag 
danger, only rarely glanced at the loved one, 

Old Falieri, grinning and smiling, kissed and stroked the lily- 
white hand of the fair Annunziata, and put bis arm round her lovely 
waist. When they were out on the sea—when the square of St. 
Mark and beautiful Venice with all her stately towers and palaces 
displayed themselves to their gaze,—old Falieri raised his head, and 
looking round with a proud glance, said: ‘“‘ Eh, my dear, is it not 
pleasant to be on the sea with the Lord, with the husband of the 
sea? Yes, my dear, be not jealous of the consort who bears us so 
gently on her bosom. Only listen to the sweet plashing of the 
waves. re they not words of love which the sea whispers to her 
spouse, who rules her ?—Yes, yes, dear one, thou dost wear my ring 
op thy finger, but she beneath guards in the depth of her bosom the 
betrothal riug which I threw to her.’’ 

‘‘Ah, my princely lord,” replied Annunziata—“ ab, how should 
the cold, bad sea be thy consort! I cannot bear to think that thou 
hast married thyself to that proud despotic element.” 

‘Do not be anxious, dear,” rejoined Falier1, laughing and 
wagging his beard; ‘“ Better to rest in thy soft warm arms than in 
the ice-cold bosom of the spouse below ; still it is pleasant to voyage 
on the sea with the sea’s lord.”’ 

As the doge said these words the sounds of music were heard in 
the’ distance. Over the waves came floating towards them the 
tones of a fine tenor voice, which sang the following words :— 


“ Ab! If life of love depart, 
Can it cheer the broken heart 
On the ocean wave to be, 
With the consort of the sea?” 


Other voices took up the strain and repeated the words, and th i 
continued for some time, the same words being always repeated 
until at length the song died away like a breath of wind. 

Old Falieri seemed to take no notice of the singing, but went on 
to relate to the dogaressa at great length what was the meaning of 
the ceremony on Ascension Day, when the doge threw from the 
Bucentoro the ring which betrothed him to the sea, He spoke of 
the victorics of the Republic, how formerly Istria and Dalmatia 
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were conquered under the regency of Peter Urseolus the Second, 

and that the ceremony had its origin in this conquest. But if old 
Falieri did not trouble himself about the singing, his recital was none 
the less lost on the dogaressa. There she sat attentive only to the 
sweet sounds which came floating over the sea. When the song was 
ended she stared straight before! her with a strange look, like that of 
some one who has just been roused from dreaming, and who strives 
to see and understand the pictures which his dream had presented 
to him. 

Annunziata repeated in a low tone the words she had just 
heard ; and, as she did so, tears like bright pearls ylistened in her 
heavenly eyes, and sighs escaped her breast, which rose and fell with 
inward anguish, 

Still grinning and chuckling and talking, old Falieri, with the 
dogaressa by his side, stepped forth upon the balcony before his 
honse near San Giorgio Maggiore, and did not perceive that Annun- 
ziata stood speechless beside him, and, as though affected by some 
strange and sombre emotion, was gazing abstractedly before her with 
tearful eyes, like one in a dream. 

A young man clad as a gondolier began to blow a horn whose 
tones resounded far over the sea. .\t this signal another gondola 
approached. Meanwhile a man who carried a sunshade had 
approached together with a female attendant, and, thus accom- 
panied, the doge and dogaressa proceeded to the palace. The other 
gondola reached the shore. Marino Bodoeri with many persons, 
amongst whom were merchants, artists, and even people of the 
humblest classes, disembarked and followed the doge. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


ANTONIO impatiently awaited the next evening, when he boped 
to receive a message from his beloved Annunziata. At last the 
old woman came hobbling in, and, seating herself in the the arm- 
chair, folded her bony hands together and cried: “ Tonino! ah, 
Tonino! What is the matter with our poor girl? When I went 
tosee her to-day, I found her lying on a couch with half-closed 
eyes, her head resting on her hand, not sleeping nor waking, not 
sick nor yet well. I approached the bedside. ‘Ah, generous 
lady dogaressa,’ I said, ‘ what evil has happened to you? Does the 
wound still hurt you ? Then she gazed at me with eyes, such eyes, 
Tonino! such as I never saw, and scarcely had I looked at their 
gentle, limpid rays, when they were hidden behind silken lashes, 
as behind a dark cloud. And then she sighed deeply and tarned 
er gentle, pale face to the wall and whispered, very softly, but so 
laintively that it opened my heart : 
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**Ah ! if life of leve depart, 
Can it cheer the broken heart 
On the ocean’s wave to be, 
With the consort of the sea ?” 


‘*T fetched a little stool, seated myself on it, and began to 

speak about thee. She buried herself in the pillow and sighed 
deeply. I told her that thou wert with her on the gondola in 
disguise—that I would bring thee, who art smarting with love and 
longing, to her without delay. “Then she started from the couch, 
and, asa stream of hot tears gushed from her eyes, she exclaimed : 
. Do not, for Heaven’s sake! I cannot see him! Old woman, 
I conjure thee, tell him he must never, never more approach me. 
Tell him he must leave Venice !* ‘ Well,’ I replied,‘ then my poor 
Antonio must die!’ At this she sank back in anguish on the couch, 
and sobbed out the words: ‘Must not I also die the bitterest 
death ? Then the old Signor Falieri entered the room, and ordered 
me to leave it.” 

‘She has cast me off,” cried Antonio despairingly. ‘“ Let me 
go and drown myself in the sea.” 

But the old woman, grinning and chuckling in her accustomed 
way, said: ‘* Thou foolish child, art thou not loved by the gentle 
Annunziata with all the warmth and desperation of which a 
woman’s heart is capable? Foolish boy, late to-morrow evening 
I will smuggle thee into the ducal palace. Thou wilt find me in 
the second gallery to the right of the grand staircase—and ci we 
shall see what will happen.” 

Next evening when Antonio, trembling with longing, crept up 
the grand staircase, the idea for the first time occurred to him that 
he was about to commit a monstrous crime, Quite stupefied at the 
thought, and, shaking in every limb, he could scarcely ascend the 
stairs. He was obliged to lean against a pillar, close to the gallery 
where he was to meet Margherita, Suddenly he was surrounded by 
the blaze of torches; and, before he could withdraw, old: Bodoeri, 
accompanied by some attendants who carried torches, stood before 
him, 

‘*Ha! thou art Antonio,” he exclaimed. “Thou hast been 
summoned, I know it.. Follow me.’ 

Auitonio, convinced that the appointment with the dogaressa had 
been betrayed, followed, but not without hesitation. How 
astonished was he, when, having entered a remote room, Bodoeri 
embraced him and spoke of the important posts which had been 
entrusted to him, and which he must occupy bravely and resolutely 
that self-same night. His astonishment, however, was 
into anxiety und horror when he learnt tha a conspiracy, at the 
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head of which was the doge himself, had been ripening for a long 
time, and that it had been settled in Falieri’s house on the Gindecca ~ 
that the Signoria wes to fall that night, and old Marino Falieri 
was to be proclaimed Sovereign Duke of Venice. 

Antonio stared speechlessly at Bodoeri, who interpreted the 
young man’s silence into a refusal to take part in the execution of 
the conspiracy 

*‘ Cowardly fool!” he cried angrily, ‘‘ thou shalt not leave the 
palace. Thou shalt die or take up arms with us. But first talk 
to this man.” 

A dark, noble-looking form stepped forth from the obscure back- 

ound of the room. 

As soon as Antonio could discern the features of this man, 
illumined by the glare of the torches, he fell on his knees and ex- 
claimed, quite beside himself at the unlooked for apparition: 
“Good Heavens! my father, Bertuccio Nenolo, my dear bene- 
factor |” 

Nenolo raised the young man from the ground, and, holding him 
in his arms, said, in a gentle voice: “I am indeed Bertuccio 
Nenolo, whom you doubtless believed to be lying at the bottom of 
the sea. I have only quite recently escaped from the ignominious 
thraldom of fierce Morbassan,—Bertuccio Nenolo, who received 
thee intc his house, and never dreamt that thou wouldst have been 
turned away by those unreasonable servants, whom Bodoeri dis- 
missed when he wished to occupy the country house which had 
been sold to him. Short-sighted youth ! dost thou’ hesitate to take 
up arms against the tyrant whose cruelty deprived thee of a 
father? Yes, go into the courtyard of the Fontego, and thou 
canst see the traces of thy father’s blood still dyeing the stones. 
When the Signoria assigned to the German merchants the build- 
ing which thou knowest by the name of the Fontego, no one to 
whom rooms were allotted was allowed to keep the keys of his 
rooms ; when he went on a voyage. he was to leave them with the 
Fontegaro. ‘Thy father had acted contrary to this regulation, and 
heavy punishment had already fallen upon him on that account. 
On his return from a journey his rooms were opened, and amongst 
his goods was found a case containing counterfeit Venetian coin. 
He vainly asserted his innocence. It was only too certain that 
some malicious person, perhaps the Fontegaro himself, had brought 
the chest there to work thy father’s ruin. The pitiless judge, 
satisfied with the proof that the chest had been found in thy 
father’s room, condemned him to death. He was executed in the 
court of the Fontego. Had not the faithful Margaret rescued thee, 
thou too wouldst have been no more. I, thy father’s most faithful 
friend, took thee into my house ; aad, that thou mightest not betray 
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thyself to the Signoria, thy father’s name was kept secret from 
thee. But now—now Anton Dahibirger— now it is time to take 
up arms and revenge thyself on the oe of the Signoria for thy 
father’s shameful death.” 

Antonio, animated with the spirit of revenge, promised to stand 
by the conspirators faithfully and boldly. 

It is well know that the insult which Bertuccio. Nenolo had 
received from Dandolo, the commander of the sea forces, who 
struck him in the face while~they were quarrelling, led him, in 
conjunction with his ambitious son-in-law, to plot the downfall of 
the Signoria. Both Nenolo and Bodoeri wished old Falieri to 
assume the princely mantle, and hoped thus to obtain advancement 
for themselves. 

The plan of the conspirators was to spread a report one night 
that the (Jenoese fleet lay before the lagoons. Then the great bell 
of St. Mark’s. was to be rung, and the citizens summoned to take 
part in a fictitious defence. At this signal the conspirators, whose 
number was considerable, aud who were scattered throughout 
Venice, were to occupy the square of St. Mark, and to take posses. 
sion of the principal places in the city, to murder the Signoria, 
and to proclaim the doge as Sovereign Duke of Venice, But 
Heaven would not permit the success of this murderous project, 
and that the constitution of the distressed State should be trodden 
in the dust by old Falieri. 

The meetings in Falieri’s house on the Gindecca had not 
escaped the vigilance of the Council of Ten ; but it was impossible 
to obtain certain intelligence as to their object. However, the 
conscience of one of the conspirators, a furrier of Pisa, named 
Bentian, was moved to rescue from impending fate his godfather, 
Nicolao Leoni, who was one of the Council of Ten. He went to 
him in the evening and conjured him not to leave his house that 
night whatever might happen. Leoni’s suspicious were aroused ; 
he seized the furrier and forced him to divulge the whole plot. He 
then, in company with Giovanni Gradenigo and Marco Cornaro, 
summoned the Council of Ten to St. Salvator, and from thence, in 
less than three hours, steps were taken to extinguish at the first 
spark, all the undertakings of the political incendiaries. 

Antonio had been ordered to go with a troop of men to St. 
Mark’s and soun the toesin. When he arrived he found the tower 
defended by troops from the arsenal, who charged him with their 
halberds as he endeavoured to enter. His men, seized with a sudden 
fear, scattered and fled, while he himself escaped, favoured by the 
darkness of the night. All at once he heard bebind him the. por 
of footsteps, as of some one in pursuit ; presently he felt himself 
seized, and was about to stab his assailant, when, by a momentary 
gleam of light, he recognised Pietro, 
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“ Save thyself.” he cried, “‘ save thyself, Antonio, in my gondola. 
Everything has been betrayed. Bodoeri, Nenolo, and the rest are 
in the power of the Signoria. The doors of the ducal palace are 
watched, and the doge himself is a prisoner in his own apartments, 
guarded as a criminal by- his own faithless halbardiers. Away, 
away !”’ 

Antonio, half stupified, let himself be conducted to the 
gondola. 

Hollow voices, the clash of weapons, cries of anguish were 
heard, and then the deepest darkaess of night settled down in sound- 
less terrible tranquillity over the city. 

Next morning the terrified populace looked upon a horrible 
spectacle which made the blood of each and all run cold. 

The Council of Ten had in the self-same night passed sentence 
of death on the leaders of the conspirators, who had been arreste |. 
They were hanged on the small square at the side of the palace, 
from the gallery where the doge was used to look at the public 
ceremonial—alas ! §where Antonio handed to the fair Annunziata 
the nosegay of flowers on Shrove Tuesday ! 

Among the corpses were those of Marino Bodoeri and Bertuccio 
Nenolo. 

Two days later old Marino Falieri was condemned by the 
Council of Ten, and executed on the Giant Staircase of the 
palace. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE REVENGE OF THE DOGE’S CONSORT. 


ANTONIO wandered about the city almost unconsciously. No 
one thought of arresting him, for no one knew him to be one of the 
conspirators. When he saw old Falieri’s grey head fall, he started 
like one rudely awakened from a dream. 

With a cry of horror, and uttering the name of Annunziata, he 
rushed into the palace and through its corridors. Nobody stopped 
him. The halberdiers stared at him, but seemed as if stupefied by 
the fearful event which had just “happened. The old woman 
hobbied towards him, loudly crying and lamenting. She seized 
his’ hand. A few steps, and they entered Annunziata’s apart- 
ment, 

There lay the poor girl fainting on a couch. 

Antonio rushed towards her, he covered her hands with burning 
kisses, and called her by the sweetest, tenderest names. 

Then she slowly opened her gentle eyes and looked at Antonio. 
At first she seemed to try to call to mind who it might be; but 
suddenly she raised herself up and embraced him with both arms, 
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and pressed him to her breast, bedewed his cheeks with her tears, 
and kissed him fervently. 

* Antonio, my Antonio, I love thee unutterably. Yes, there is 
still a heaven upon earth. What is the death of a father, uncle, 
and husband, compared with the blessing of thy love ? Oh, let us flee 
from this murderous place !” 


Thus cried Annunziata, a prey at once to the bitterest grief and 
the warmest love. 

With thousands of kisses and tears they vowed eternal fidelity to 
each other. They forgot the terrible events of the last few days. 
With their faces averted from the earth they looked up into the 
heaven which the spirit of love opened to them. 

The old woman advised them to flee to Chiozza whence Antonio 
could proceed to his fatherland. Friend Pietro had hired a small 
boat which was lying by the bridge at the back of the palace. 

At nightfall, Annunziata closely veiled, accompanied by her 
lover and old Margaretha, who-carried a rich casket of jewels with. 
her, came down the stairs of the palace. They arrived at the 
bridge, which they descended unobserved, and entered the boat. 

Antonio seized an oar, and the boat rapidly left the land. The 
bright light of the moon danced on the waves before them like a 
cheerful messenger of love. 

Presently the wind began to whistle and sigh ominously. Black 
clouds came up rapidly, and hung like a thick veil over the glitter. 
ing moon. The dancing shimmer on the waves sank down into the 
dark depths which now resounded with the deafening roar of 
thunder. The storm rose and chased the murky, heaped-up clouds 
before it with angry fury. The barque was tossed up and down on 
the turbulent waves. 

“‘ Help, Lord of Heaven !” cried the old woman. 

Antonio, no longer master of the oar, embraced the gentle 
Annunziata, who, aroused by his kisses, pressed him with ardent 
love to her bosom. ; 

**Ob, my Antonio!” 

**Oh, my Annunziata !|"’ 

Thus they cried, heedless of the storm which raged more and 
more violently around them. pe DORs 

Then the sea, the jealous widow of the decapitated Falieri, raised 
her foaming billows, like upstretched arms, on high, and, seizing 
the lovers together with the old woman, dragged all three down 

nto the bottomless abyss. ) 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 


FINANCE OF TURKISH RAILWAYS. 


W. P. ANDERWS, Esq., who, it is well known, is conducting 
with success, in concert with Government, the several railways from 
Delhi along the route of the Indus to the Arabian Sea, and who 
is also Chairman of the Association promoted by the patriotic 
exertions of the Duke of Sutherland to forward railway intercourse 
in Turkey, has published his views of the financial working of 
such undertakings in Allen’s Indian Mai, as they originally appeared 
in the form of a letter to H. E, Musurus Pasha, to be submitted to 
the consideration of the Sublime Porte. 

We have only spae to extract a few leading points from this 
valuable and comprehensive summary of the financial bearings of 
this most important question : 


2. In ancient, as well as in modern times, constructing roads was 
considered an important element of policy and power. One of the 
noblest characteristics of the Roman empire, and that which probably 
contributed beyond all others to the duration of its dominion, as well 
as to the beneficent influence the great political Colossus exercised over 
the ulterior destinies of the territories subjected to its sway, was its 
habit of constructing admirable highways, extending in every direction 
from the capital to the most distant provinces ; and the far-seeing wisdom 
of the policy which dictated such an expenditure of labour is universally 
acknowledged by modern statesmen. 

3. The introduction into Turkey of a well-considered and extensive 
system of improved means of communication would, judging from the 
results obtained in other countries, tend more powerfully than any other 
measure that can be devised to promote the prosperity, the power, the 
social and commercial progress of his Imperial Majesty, the Sultan’s 
dominions. 

4. Your Excellency is aware that the special business of my life has 
been to promote to the utmost of my power improved means of com- 
munication in Eastern countries, and that I arranged with the Govern- 
ment of her Britannic Majesty many contracts for this purpose ; that I 
am, at this moment, as Chairman, conducting with success, in concert 
with Government, the several railways from Delhi along the route of the 
Indus to the Arabian Sea, and I do not therefore rashly or unadvisedly 
ventnre to bespeak attention on the present occasion. 

5. I am also greatly encouraged in bringing forward views, the reali- 
sation of which your Excellency has long had much at heart, by tha 
knowledge of the exalted and beneficent sentiments of his Imperial 
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Majesty, the Sultan, your august Sovereign, for the improvement of the 
rich and widely-extended dominions subject to his sceptre. 

6. The attempts hitherto made to introduce British capital and enter- 
prise into Turkey have not been fortunate, from causes which are obvious, 
and may be easily guarded against. 

7. Instead of, as heretofore, granting a concession to certain indivi- 
duals, with a guarantee of a certain per centage from the revenues of 
the state without efficient control or supervision, either of the construc- 
tion of the works, or the expenditure of the funds raised on the credit 
of the State, I would suggest :— 

8. That a loan be raised, to be called the ‘‘ Imperial Ottoman Public 
Works Loan.” 

9. That the capital thereby raised be lodged in the Bank of England 
to the credit of the Imperial Government. 

to. That the loan so raised by the Ottoman Government be applied 
to the construction of a railway, proceeding from Constantinople, as 
from a common cenfre from which its western arm would extend 500 
miles to Belgrade, while its eastern arm would stretch 1300 miles to 
Bussorah, at the head of the Persian Gulf, with such branches and works 
as may be necessary. 

11, The continuous line of railways that would thus be established 
of 1800 miles in length, traversing at once the European and Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan, and binding together with a hand of iron the 
scattered elements of his power, would bring the frontiers of Servia and 
the distant shores of the Persian Gulf into close proximity to the seat of 
Imperial power on the Bosphorus, connecting the whole of Europe 
with the whole of Asia through Constantinople. 

12. This railway would promote the development of the resources 
of the distant provinces of the empire, awake the dormant energies of 
secluded nations to a knowledge of the value of time, and to a partici- 
pation in the innumerable benefits that have been conferred on other 
peoples, by the judicious application of modern science and skill. 

13. While fresh lustre would be added to the reign of the Sultan, by 
the advance of his people in prosperity and happiness, the foundations 
of the Ottoman throne would be strengthened by such a display of power 
and beneficence, 

14. Not only would the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, commerce, 
and general enlightenment be promoted, and the authority of the 
Sultan be immediately felt in the most remote corner of his magnificent 
dominions, but the military power and prestige of the Sovereign, whether 
in Europe or Asia, would be incalculably enhanced, by all the forczs of 
the empire being promptly available on any emergency. 

15. The Ottoman dominions would have the same means of advance- 
ment and strength as possessed by the leading nations of Europe ; and 
the Sultan would hold in his own hands the ready means for their 
defence, and secure to Constantinople, the natural seat of mee: the 
great destiny which awaits her, 

. 4 ‘ ‘ 
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22. That the Imperial Government appoint Commissioners, to. be 
resident in London and Constantinople, who shall be responsible, in 
coucert with his Excellency the Ambassador of the Sublime Porte in 
London, end with his Excellency the Minister of Public Works at 
Constantinople, for the strict application of the funds raised on ac- 
count of the loan to the purpose for which they were raised, for the 
management of the railway and the proper distribution of the receipts, 
as well as the formation of a sinking fund. The contractors for the 
loan to have the power of appointing one or more members of the 
commission, 

23. The loan to bear six per cent. interest, payable half-yearly at the 
Bank of England in sterling money. 

24. The loan to be raised in distinct and separate issues for each 
section cf about 150 English miles in length, from time to time as 
may be required. The Bonds to be drawn by lots every six months, 
of which due notice will be given, and in the usual manner paid off at 

ar. 

: 25. While the Government will thus construct by loans sections of 
the Grand Trunk Line from Belgrade to Bussorah, they will, in order to 
hasten the completion of this great undertaking, have the faculty to cede 
to companies such of the sections of the said Grand Trunk Line as they 
may judge expedient, but without the State guaranteeing a rate of 
interest upon the capital to be expended in the construction of the said 
sections. 

26. The Commissioners of the Government will take every precau- 
tion for the secure and profitable working of the railway, making, if 
necessary, arrangements with competent European contractors, so that 
in management, economy, and working, it shall be as similar as possible 
in all respects to those in Europe. 

27. The railway so constructed to be the property of Government, 
—two per cent. being set apart yearly for the formation of a sinking fund 
for the extinction of the loan ; but in the meantime, and until final re- 
payment of the loan, the railway shall constitute a material guarantee, 
and be held as a pledge by the Commissioners: 

28. The excess of the profits of any section of the railway so con- 
structed, after payment of the interest and making provision for the sink- 
ing fund for that section, is to be applied to the payment of the interest 
and the formation of sinking funds for the issues of the loan contracted 
for other sectians. 

29. After the extinction of the loan for any one section, the revenues 
of that section to continue to be a guarantee for the payment of the 
interest and the formation of a sinking fund, for the liquidation of the 
issues of the loan required for the other sections. 

30. After the extinction of the various issues of the loan from time 
to time the Government to be at liberty to dispose of the railway as they 
may think fit, as soon as proper provision has been made for a sinking 
fund, and the payment of interest on any of the issues of the loan for the 
sections which have not been discharged, 
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31. I have good reason to believe that should the Imperial Govern- 
ment grant the terms and conditions above suggested, the “ Imperial 
Ottoman Public Works Loan ” could be raised at least at the same price 
as that of 1862, the probability being in favour of a higher price. 


THE KAISAR I HIND. 


THERE are those at home who apparently, from a pure spirit 
of opposition—for we cannot suppose them utterly devoid of 
patriotism—cavil at the employment of Indian or Colonial troops 
outside of their country, as if such employment has not become 
historical, and has not been repeated over and over again, just 
as the French have had their Turcos and their Zouaves. But Sir 
Henry Elliot, in bis last published volume (the eighth) of his 
‘* History of India,” quotes the Akbarah i Hind of one Muhammad 
Riza, written in the time of ‘‘ John Company,” and who, discuss- 
ing the constitution and Government of England, says: “The 
ruling power is possessed by two parties—one the King, who is 
lord of the State ; and the other the Honourable Company. The 
former governs his own country; and the latter, though only 
subjects, exceed the King in power, and are directors of mercantile 
affairs.” The position of things has altered since then, and we 
have a Queen of Great Britain and an Empress of India. Is 
the latter to abandon her authority merely to relieve the suscep- 
tibilities of croaking old ladies? The Hindus might turn round 
upon such parochial legislation, and tell them that the Kaisir i 
Hind is more powerful than the Queen of Great Britain. The 
Minister who inaugurated an Empire of India created a bulwark 
to Russian omnipotence; and Napoleon the Great is cxedited with 
having said that he who held the Empire of India heid the empire 
of the world. 


GREAT RIVERS OF THIBET. 


, AN interesting geographical problen—that of the identity of the 

Brahmaputra with the Sanpo, or great river of Thibet—-may be 
expected to be shortly solved. Major Godwin- Austin is of opinion 
that this generally accepted view is incorrect, and in a paper read 
by him before the British Association last year, he contended that 
the Subansiri was the great river of Thibet. This theory is either 
based on, or corroborated by, the reports of some of the native 
agents of the Indian Survey, who have done so much in late years 
towards clearing up the geography of the trans- Himalayan regions, 
and which favour this supposition. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that it is incomprehensible how the bulk of water in the: 
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Sanpo, which at its lowest known point in Thibet is 500 yards 
wide, can be contained in the channel of the Subansin, which at a 
point three or four days journey up stream, is only 70 yards wide, 
the two points being separated by a gap of over 200 miles as the 
crow flies. 

It is satisfactory to learn that arrangements have been made for 
Lieutenant Harman, R.E., to explore the course of the Subansin 
river as far as the first high range; and for Lieutenant Wood. 
thorpe to examine the Mishmi country between the Dihong and the 
Brahmakund. Excepting regiors actually unknown, there does 
not remain a district of the earth’s surface of greater interest from 
its physical configuration, and yet involved in so much obscurity, 
as that at the head of the waters of the Brahmaputra, the Irawady, 
the Mainam, the Maykiang, and the great rivers of China. 


LEPER HOSPITALS, 


THE great number of these institutions which existed in 
England and Scotland in former ages, serves to indicate how 
prevalent this fearful and loathsome disease was amongst our 
ancestors. In a paper written some years ago, by Dr. James 
Simpson, one of the professors at the Edinburgh University, and 
printed in the Edinburgh Medical Journal, that gentleman gives a 
list of the names and places of no less than 114 leper hospitals in 
the two kingdoms, which number he observes, might be increased, 
if the records of these institutions had been preserved. There 
appear to have been no fewer than seven of these houses for London, 
amongst which are named St. Giles’s and St. James’s, the site of 
the latter being now occupied by the palace. Edinburgh had a 
leper hospital as late as the end of the sixteenth century. Almost 
every county town, besides many other towns in England and 
Scotland, possessed one or more of these institutions. They were 
to be met with from the south coasts of England, to as far north as 
Papa Stour, in Shetland. The two universities were represented ; 
Oxford by St. Bartholemew’s, and Cambridge by “ The Hospital of 
Lazars.” orfolk appears to have beer the“county which had the 
most of these hospitals. The town of Norwich had six: St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, St. Mary’s, without St. Magualene’s Gate, without 
St. Bennet’s Gate, without St. Giles’ Gate, and without St. 
Stephen’s Gate ; whilst Lynne, in Norfolk, had five: St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, St, John’s, West Lynne, Cowgate, and Letch Lithe. 
We may yet occasionally hear of such localities as ‘‘ Lazar’s Hill,” 
and so forth, in the neighbourhood of some of our towns. 

Every rank in life, observes Dr. Simpson, was liable to be 


attacked by this dreaded disease, which did not respect even 
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royalty itself. Henry III. was suspected of being a | og 
Robert the Bruce was stricken with the malady ; our ry 
was more than suspected of suffering from it. The youngest aon 
of Robert Blanchmaine, Earl of Leicester, temp., Henry II., who 
founded the Hospital of St. Leonard’s at Leicester, was himeelf a 
leper. But the largest share of the victims to leprosy was to be 
found amongst the lower classes; rope makers were generally 
shunned as lepers, because their trade was one which, at the early 
part of the Middle Ages, was principally followed by pilgrims who 
had returned in a leprous state from the East, 

So great was the dread our ancestors had for this loathsome 
disease that men would turn aside from those nearest and dearest 
to them if stricken by it ; indeed, the unfortunate leper was obliged, 
both by law and custom, to separate himself from society. Into 
many towns he was forbidden to enter at all, and generally the 
the most stringent restrictions were placed upon his locomotion. 
When walking abroad he was compelled to use a “clapper,” in 
order, by its noise, to warn the healthy to avoid him ; whilst, at 
the same time, he carried a “ cop,” or receiving dish, into which 
the charitable might drop their alms. In short, when a person 
became infected with leprosy, he was looked upon as politically 
dead, for by the law of England lepers were placed in the same 
condition as idiots, madmen, outlaws, and so forth, and were liable 
to be removed by a writ de leprosa amovendo . 

Dr. Simpson refers to a case age leprosy in Shetland, as late a8 
the latter end of the last century. 


GIVING THE DEAD TO THE DOGS. 


WITHOUT writing a long dissertation on funeral customs, 
ancient and modern, that of giving the dead to dogs might well 
be investigated a little further. A survival of the custom, as 
Professor Monier Williams said, is observed by the Parsees,—the 
Professor might have given an apposite quotation from Herodotus ; 
the Abbé Huc tells us that the custom itself exists in Thibet. 
Strabo gave it to the Scythians, whose place in ethnology has yet 


‘to be fixed. Rawlinson holds that the Scythians were an Aryan 
people ; Mr. Wheeler going still further, sees a likeness between 


some of the Goythiat no oan of the Moghul trives, and the ride 
Rajputs. The latter authority, perhaps, could make 

this strange sort of burial ; more especially as Prejevalsky 
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birds of prey.’ The horrid cemetery, says Prejevalsky, is littered 
with bones, amongst which the dogs prowl like~ ghosts, to-seck 
their daily meal of human flesh. The custom has no terror for 
the Monghol, who sees with perfect cvolness the dogs tearing his 
father o- mother to pieces. Prejevalsky adds, and this perhaps is 
noteworthy, that princes, gigens, and lamas of importance are not 
given to dogs, but are interred or burned. Horace Della Penna, 
a Capuchin Friar who visited Lhassa in 1719, and there established 
a Catholic mission, ulso describes the custom noticed by Abbé Huc 
and the others. When a man dies in Thibet, says the Friar, the 
first thing to be done is for a lama to remove the hair from the 
tup of the defunct’s head, that the soul may be extracted and per- 
form a favourable migration. Then, after prayers are said and 
various rites performed, the corpse is divided by a lama chosen for 
the purpose, and distributed by him amongst the dogs. When the 
meal is done, the dead man’s friends carry home his clean picked 
bones, to hang them up in his room, where hired monks pray and 
sacrifice for his transmigrated soul. As in Northern Mongholia, 
the “ corpses of some nobles, with the permission of the Supreme 
or Vice Grand Lama, are burned; those of kings, the Supreme or 
Vice Grand Lamas, are burned with sandal-wood.’’ If travellers 
have always been as truthful as Huc and Prejevalsky, still stranger 
customs one prevailed. In Dagroian, says an old traveller, when 
a man is sick the magicians are consulted; if they foretell his 
death, he is at once suffocated ; he is then cooked and eaten by his 
own kin. 


A STORY OF W. C. BRYANT. 


WitiiaM C, Bryant, the venerable poet and journalist, who 
has so recently been taken from us, when a young man, practised 
law in the western part of Massachusetts. The circumstance which 
induced him to give up that profession and become a journalist, is 
said to have been disgust with the technicalities of pleading. 

Young Bryant brought an action of slander for one Bloss 
against one Tobey, for saying that he (Bloss) had “ burnt his owa 
store. There is no doubt in my mind that he burnt his own store. 
He would hot have got his goods insured if he had not meant to 
burn it.”” 7 

The case was tried, and the jury ‘returned a verdict of five 
hundred doll ars 

_ Tobey’s lawyers moved the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for 
an arrest of judgment, because the words were not slanderous in 
‘themselves, it not being an offence for a man simply to burn his own 
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The court decided, Chief-Justice Parsons giving its opinion, 
that simply to burn one’s own store is not unlawful, when not 
accompanied by an injury to, or by a desire to injure some other 
person. Therefore to charge a man with burning his own store 
is not slanderous, for it does not charge him.with a criminal 
offence. If Tobey had said—such is the reasoning of the court— 
that Bloss burnt his own store with the intention of getting the 
insurance on the goods, such words would have charged him with 
a@ criminal offence, and would have been slanderous. 

The judgment was therefore set aside, and Mr. Bryant, so it is 
said, was so disgusted with the law, which, by a technicality, 
deprived his client of a remedy for a slander, that he gave up his 
profession. Those of our readers who are lawyers will find the case 
of- Bloss v. Tobey reported in 2 Pickering’s Reports, p. 320. 





A VISION OF GOD. 


I saw a vision of the Most High God : 

He sent His angel-legions all abroad ; 

And when His heaven of heavens seem’d void and lone, 
He rose Himself from off His great white throne, 

And mounted on the wings of mighty winds, 

That in the hollow of His hand He binds ; 

And rode away, with clouds of darkness following, 

The grey dawus and the slow twilights up-swallowing ; 
Then, lighting, sent His steps on many waters— 

The boiling surges are His sons and daughters ;— 

But where His footsteps wander’d is not known, 

Since He descended from His great white throne. 

I saw his form in darkness pass away, 

And when I woke, behold, it was the day ! 

MattHew SETon. 
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Revicw.— Maud Linden’s Lovers. 


“MAUD .INDEN’S LOVERS.”* 


ReaDERS of CoLBuRN’s New MonuTLy MaGazing, who haye 
perused in its pages the story above namei, will scarcely need to 
be reminded of the eager interest and kindly ‘sympathy with which, 
from month to month, they followed the history and fortunes of 
the gentle Maud. ‘‘ Mand Linden’s Lovers ”’ now appears in the 
form of circulating library three-volume fiction; and though, 
for obvious reasons, a detailed criticism of the novel, would 
here be somewhat out of place, we, with pleasure, announce and 
welcome Mr. Garrett’s excellent story in its new and more per- 
manent form. 

It would, indeed, be a false delicacy on our part, were we to 
withhold our tribute of kindly welcome and merited praise from a 
good story, simply because that story has first run its course in our 
own pages. We considered it a good story, and that is the reason 
it appeared in them. Why, then, should we not say so? There- 
fore, in assuming a sort of sponsorship for it in its new career, 
we can fairly recommend ‘‘ Maud Linden’s Lovers ”’ to the patrons 
of Mudie’s and Smith’s, as a capital novel of most absorbing 
interest, with a startling mystery and a clever plot. It is perfectly 
pure in tone, and should certainly be read by all lovers of high- 
class fiction. We heartily wish it the success it deserves, and 
know not how to award it higher praise. 


* “ Maud Linden’s Lovers :” a Novel. By George William Garrett, 3 vols. 
(London : Tinsley Brothers). 














